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rok OF OPPRESSION 
we FOR NOT SIGNING THE PROTEST. 
— Ravenna, O., Jan. 25, 1846. 
ter, S. Cobb, L. R. Paige, E. 


Hi Bacon, S. Stree 
4, Chapin 

, | _ Being absent from home when 
jean Ba sono ining a Protest against American 
4 a te Post Office, and not return- 
ug since, 1 could not well 
earlier reply. | respectfully decline 

: Protest. because {am convinced that I 

toes thout, and that the Protest it- 
niury than good ; for I cannot see 


veauit to the poor slaves or their 


iil a short line 
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ciples of the ourselves. I have had some time 
of heaven’ ture my decision on this im- 
+ Bnd gre vet, having for & number of years been 
ul rOWeR, and tas ee " winted with the feelings and situ- 
€ throne and |  tailow-citizens in the slaveholding 
tO his sey ip ve spent a part of two seasons among 
| to retmke rg ~ Sut. 
ke heed, and » Protest is as unexceptionable in its 
ees, and of vegas” ey us any document of the kind I 


wal beart, ney nd even more so; yet Lapprehend 
, | abolitionism is a bighly 
ht with so many extravagances, 
with so much abuse, slander and 
ference to our southern eitizens, that 


able Protest will create 


according to 
il being of ity 
> will, he 

shall e 


{ and reasot 


heir shall , peaceable ranks of our 
heir ows, | nd picrease the already high- 
elf im the w nd hatred of the southern peo- 
| is the bes , rhern, without doing them or us 
W's greatest re enhanee the evil to both, For they 


declare him, is drawing up ourselves in hos- 


ye shall dee vord them, and bid us defiance. They 
shall image ‘ve os joing in a erusade against 
declare his we maintain such a posi- 
other and ¢ no good by argument, per- 
stall declare coy, And if all our elergy should 
renled § to lo voteat, we should be looked upon as po- 
pen hast the ST alal ds. both atthe South and the North. 
Mayest inte y thing to declare it to be 
eae mam ¢ | religious movement, and not a 
er, 
o very a fath las slavery is an eyil totally 
ildren ; 80 with the genius of our free institu- 
rodigal sad ‘ t we to do, or what can we do to 
¥ off, his With no design to dictate to any 
neck, and y Let those who choose, go to 
Hed his by eve « frends and not as enemies, 
tbe, eoertanne nthropy and good will, without the 
liberately, on F appearance of hostility, armed only with 
ro beyond weapons ot 1, goodness and love; cautions- 
me book is voiding all censoriousuess and angry controver- 
ee may be assured of a candid hearing ; 
loving hears, y might proceed to show the slavehold- 
ather. Is Chi perior advat taves to the nuasters 
ght of the hail e slaves, Ol the permanent establish- 
by is tonerde lom and equal rights to all. If this 
hip of man to iid not prove effectual, | cannot conceive 
ast, surely, ; t would, im the present arrangement ot 
ght; power, ciety, Ii we are to subdue an enemy, it 
§ Not yet come icy to go where he is, andl notattempt 
) great a distance that our shots can 
that state whi . execul heretp many there a 
, vorth who can light most courageously 
a. v y are beyond the reach of danger, but 
» juto 


e slaveholding States, where 


rder, thatre 
s quiet and peaceable as 





encsis, , , 
whole matter, t s des th upou abolitiopism. In 
, embracing , nll-slavery movements In the 
contain this; S ittle consequence, and caleulated 
oah and his cl 7 eng dee od any way. ; 
' of beasts, bi Yet | hot jdt re ut to the subject, but it is 
od, like the prayer to God, that the best means may 
on to eat the f ir the ultimate and total extermination 
te, consequent I won vineed, if this shall ever he 
and ovtws it the horrors of a bloody revolution, it 
stinctiva b e gradually, by having laws enacted for 
ill the earth. pose by the Legislatures of the slaveholding 
he matter. An immediate and total abolition of slave- 
1d by our sod Southern States would, in my bumble 
‘or its found ¢ a great injury to both master and slave, 
ch the stron; ¢ of the sudden disorder that would 
thority of the y to sueceed, jeopardizing the lives ‘and 
venalty to be ptopert e whites, and introducing drunken- 
‘is—no inoret eness, and a wandering life, among the 
\btvul disputat wis | probability, thousands of colored va- 
h verses, bw , wander through the community. The 


without education, have no 

conomy in providing their own food 
ument,and if left to themselves, without some 
preparatory measures, would, doubtless, 
iced to a condition of want and destitu- 
then than slavery, The subject is 
diffeulties on all sides, yet they 
overcome by the adoptiop of ap- 


neastires, and the enactment of just and 
ary jaws - 


1¢, lo punish 
ith — 
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Ihave been resident and close observer of the 
South for the last -tweniy four years; and without 
any exaggeration whatever, I saw more miserable 
looking beings in passing through three or four 
streets of New-York, principally inhabited by blacks, 
than I ever saw during all my residence at the 
South. Why, the religious part of the North and 
South have now separated, aye, if I may be allowed 
their expression, divorced; and will not the next 
and mighty move be a separation of these States ? 
My opivion is, that the efforts of Abolitionists aim 
strongly at that. Several of the subscribers to the 
Investigator have notified me of their intention to 
withdraw, on the termination of their subscription ; 
and it is a duty ineumbent on meas an agent, to 
give the earliest notice possible of such termination. 

With the highest respect, 
Yours, truly, 


DAVID ‘TRUESDELL.,’ 








PIETY VERSUS HUMANITY. 
Stephen 8. and Abby Kelley Foster have recently 
visited Oberlin, and delivered a course of anti-slavery | 
lectures 
sents from many things advanced by them, and con- | 
cludes its review in the following piows strain :— _ | 
‘We will only add, that this visit of our friends 
occurred at a time when many souls were 
anxiously enquiring the way of salvation—when 
many were just entering upon the peculiar trials 
vicissitudes and joys of a life of faith and consecra- 
tion to God. Under these circumstances, there were 
many of our people who felt they could not endure 
to have their own minds or the minds of their chil- 
dren and friends diverted trom the great interests of 
the revival—the salvation of souls around our own 
firesides, and in the bosom of our own Institution 
and community. [!!!] 
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From the New-York (Democratic!) Globe. 
- THE NOTORIOUS JOHN P. HALE 
This renegade has thrown himself into the arms | 
of the abolitionists, who have nominated him for | 
Congress, apd some other seditious person as can- | 
didate for Governor of New-Hampshire. ‘This Mr, | 
Hale will never be elected to Congress in that State, | 
and the sooner he gives up the ship, the betier will 
it be for him, for he is in such a predicament now | 
that no Democrat will lend him a sigh of sympathy, 
much less give him hissupport. He is a gone coon, | 
— used up und extinguished, ‘ not for a day, but for | 
all time’—a living, breathing, moving, walking, po-| 
litical nowentity. ‘The election for Governor and 
members of the Legislature takes place on Tuesday 
next in the Granite State, and on that day, also, a 
member of Congress is to be elected in the district 
which Mr. Hale once had the honor to misrepre- | 
sent. Mr. Jolin Woodbury is the Democratic can- | 
didate, and Hale is the abolition candidate; but we 
have forgotten who the Whig candidate is. One 
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From the New-Hampshire Patriot. 
DISSOLUTION SCHEMES. 


The proposition to abolish the black slavery of the 
South by political action, is a proposition to dissolve 
the Union, and overthrow the noblest form of gov- 
ernment ever erected. To lay the Constitution in 
ruins, is the avowed object of a branch of the Abo- 
litionists. ‘To this heinous intent, have a portion of 
them come in the progress of their mad course.— 
But another portion disclaim any purpose to violate 
its provisions. We believe that there are among 
the ‘ Liberty party’ men, who, while urging a course 
calculated to topple down the American Union, are 
yet guve e honest motives, but misguided 
zeal, And we believe, too, that these very men, 
in the progress of fanaticism, will, the most of them, 
in the end, arrive at the very position now oecupied- 
by the Anti-Slavery Society of Massachusetts, which 
is, that the only to the accomplishment of the ob- 
jects of the Society, is ‘OvER THE RUINS OF THE 
PRESENT AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE PRESENT 
American Unton” Itis not long since that the 
Garrisons, Phillips, and their associates, were where 


The Oberlin Evangelist assents to and dis- the political abolitionists now stand. They now de- 


clare that it is futile to attempt to compel the South 
to free their slaves, while the Constitution stands. 
They are forced to admit that it is a barrier against 
their object, in that it contains a solemn compact, 
resting upon the oaths of the past and present gen- 
eration, which secures to each State the exclusive 
control of its domestic affairs. While they propose 
to destroy the Constitution, the political abolition- 
ists propose to bend the Constitution to their purpo- 
ses. The result at which exch would arrive is the 
same, They are, likewise, assimilating in their 
movements more now than eighteen months ago. 
This very winter has seen Garrison, Phillips, and 
the no-government, no-church, non-resistance party, 
joined together in close association with C. F. 
Adams, Loring, and the leaders of political Aboli- 
tion in Massachusetts. Their objects are the same, 
aud circumstances will force them to adopt the 
same means. 

It is in vain for the political abolitionist to dis- 
claim any intention to produce a dissolution. Does 
his action inevitably tend to it? Nothing can be 
more clear. It is a fact, too, that a great 
those who go to the polls to vote abolitionism, fully agree 
and sympathise with those who proclaim warfare upon 
‘vyHe AMERICAN CHURCH AND THE AMERICAN 
Union, An abolitionist of this town was, the other 
day, berating Mr, Wells for imputing to the politi- 
eal abolitionists, the sentiments and purposes of 
those who aim at the destruction of ‘tHE 
American CuurncH AaNp THE American Union.’ 
He was asked if he did not fully agree with the lat- 
ter. He confessed thathe did. He was asked soon 
after, if he did not intend to go to the polls and vote 
at the coming election ; and he declared that he should 
vote! He himself furnished proof to sustain the 
position, that a large portion of the ‘ Liberty party’ 
aim, alike with the abolitionists who were earlier 


rtion of 
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|no controversy with them in this matter, 1 am no 
‘apologist for the inconsistencies of Church or State, 
from both of which, I disconnected myself more than 
two years since, for their pro-slavery character. To 
both, I have endeavored to be faithful. I say, then, 
1 have no complaint to make against them, for the 
position they take ; | believe it to be the only right 
fone. I have no complaint to make against their war- 
‘fare, but against one feature of their mode of carrying 
it on—none against the matter, but against the man- 
: mer. 
| Matter is not all that is essential/in convincing 
| mankind, or any class of mankind, of the sin of slave- 
Ys and the relation in which they stand toward it, 
jin orde that it may be done away. 1 think manner 
has almost as uch to do with this work as matter. 
Men must be reasoned into the trath. There isa 
‘vast difference in the effects produced by different 
‘modes of argument. Two men speak upon tlie same 
' subject—some unpopular one. One seems to be 
| prompted by perfectly kind feelings; he is perfectly 
|courteous, and regards tenderly the feelings of his 
audience—is very careful never to detract from real 
merit, or censure unnecessarily. -He tolerates every 
thing he can, consistently with justice to all parties. 
He speaks as one who is reluctant to tell the truth, 
(not because he does not love the trath,) but because 
it is calculated to harrow up the feelings of his audi- 
enee; yet he is compelled to do so from a sense of 
duty. And the efforts of such a man generally effect 


something. His audience will grant at any rate, (as 
a general thing,) that he is an honest man, and means | 


well; although some may pretend to think him de- | 
Inded, and his zeal misguided. They will also, for | 
this reason, listen to his argument ; and having seen 
no exhibition of other than kind feelings, in the speak- 
‘er, they will generally go away cherishing the same, | 
| (for like begets like,) te ponder the truths they hive | 
| heard. 
Another person advocates the same views, or sen- 
timents, but in a different manner. He speaks as one | 
| who delights to harrow up the feelings of those with | 
whom he is at variance—is careful to say all ine can} 
to aggravate. His lecture is made up principally of | 
‘censure and ‘ denunciation,’ and it seems to savor of | 
a kind of malice. He seems to have an o/d grudge | 
|to satisfy. He does not appear like one who speaks | 
| the truth from a sense of duty, so much as from a! 
| desire to ‘show up’ some body, or class, in a ridicu- | 
And this man's efforts are not without 
| their results. But, as a general thing, they are with- 
jout good results, or there are bad influences enough 
Inasnnich as what’ 


| lous light. 


to more than offset all the good. 


| dom of the enslaved ? 


aimed at were a desirable one, and the only way in 
which it could be effected were by the suffrages of the 
people, ought not the gentlemen engaged in this move- 
ment at once to organize a political party, pledged 
to overthrow the present Constitution? And*if these 
gentlemen do not expect the dissolution of the Union 
to be brought about in this manner, are they not 
bound to show the public, by what means they do ex- 
pect to accomplich their object ? 

Many, if not most, of the leaders in this proposed 
revolution, (for his much respected friend, Mr. Quin- 
cy, had said it was a‘ revolutionary measure,’) be- 
long to that class of men, who have hitherto profes- 
‘sed the lofty principles of Non-Resistance, technical- 
;ly so called ; men, who have long since renounced, 
in very terms, all allegiance to any civil, imstitu- 
tion, whose ultima ratio is brute force. Now there 
was, he would cheerfully acknowledge, a moral sub- 
| limity in the profession of such principles, and in the 





endurance of such self-denials and self-sacrifices as 
these principles inyolyed; and mankind could not 


but look upon such moral heroism with respect, even 
| if such a course did not meet with their approbation. 
| How then can these gentlemen, the very confessore 


| of the extremest principles of a pacific Christianity, ad- 
| voeate any measure which involves even a recognition 
| 


_of the propriety of political astion, or of government- 
_al legislation, as a proper instrumentality for effecting 


‘a great social renovation? He wished the gentle- 


men to answer these questions. And he would fur- 
ther, in all kindness and candor, ask them, if they 
were not conscious of a feeling of degradation, in 
even asking the Legislature of the State to take 
measures to dissolve the national compact ; and if they 
did not feel, that by such an act, they descended some- 
what from the high moral position they had assumed. 
» Again, he had said the movement was an unphilo- 
sophical one. 

Do the gentlemen, who so simultaneously advocate 
this measure, intend to inculcate the idea, that slavery 
exists in the American Constitution? That the des- 
truction of that Constitution would be, ipso facto, the 
emancipation of the slaves of this country ? Does the 
atrocious system of American slavery then exist, in- 
deed, in a piece of parchment? Does it not rather 
live in the hearts of the American people ? 

Is it in fact a political or moral revolution, that 
needs to be effected? If public sentiment were right, 
would the Constitution offer any otstacles to the free- 
Or would there be any neces- 
sity of achange in the Constitution of the United 
States, if slavery were abolished to-morrow ? 

The gentlemen before him, and those who acted 


ter the political arena ? Nay, more, if the object they. 


thing is certain to be the result of this election, and| jn the field, and have been impelled to greater 


that is, whether Mr. Woodbury is elected or not— | 
most likely he will be—Hale is sure to be defeated. | 
See how the Boston Times of Friday rubs him down : 


‘Two or three elections have been held, when our | 
friends have not come out in their full strength, and 
their opponents, aided by John P. Hale, the thrice- | 
distilled traitor, the early Federalist, the once Dem- | 
ocrat, and now the abolitionized renegade, have 
turned heaven and earth to make proselytes. But 
there is no discouragement in this. It ts rational | 
that one whom the Democrats had honored and 
cherished till they found out his selfish and over- | 
weening ambition, and his infamous designs to rule | 
or ruin the party, should have some little degree of | 
influence among his former political friends, but | 
now his hollowness of heart and of principle has 
been found out, his vile purposes are understood, | 
and the loud-mouthed bayings of this false hound | 


duly appreciated. 

He and his abolition friends stand together—a! 
noble coterie truly—recreant to their country and | 
its Constitution—despised and repudiated by the | 
American people. Such a cause, and such advo- | 
cates, can have no abiding influence, certainly not 
in New-Hampshire. In Massachusetts, even, the | 
Whigs are ashamed of their late abolition allies—| 
they say that by such an union, they were defeated | 
at the late Presidential canvass—and that they will | 
have nothing more to do with their alliance, Our 
Boston capitalists have indeed poured out money 
like water to aid their friends—the Whigs proper — | 
to injure the Democratic party in New-Hampshire | 
—und they try to amuse the abolitionists also in | 
that State, but it is only to use their services for! 
their own aggrandizement. Whatever may be the 
plans of these several cliques, they are both doomed | 
to disappointment—if we mistake not the spirit of | 
New-Hampshire freemen.’ 

A Necro Jack Snerrarp. A vagabond negro 
who had been confined in Baltimore for attempung 
to violate a white girl, and other infamous conduct, 
tried to break out of jail in fifteen minutes after-| 
wards, He first forced out a small iron rod from | 
the stove, which he bent up, and, with the instru-| 
ment thus formed, picked out two bricks from over | 
the stove. With these bricks and the bent rod, he 
contrived to split the solid casing of the window 
leading into the yard, into fragments, and to break 
away also a large portion of the brick work around. 
He then, by main strength, pulled out the inner 
frame, composed of iron bars and cross pieces, in 
one solid piece.- Fortunately, the bhick scoundrel 
was caughtin time. Through the maudlin, sicken- 
ing sympathy of a few pale-faced soulless abolition- 
ists, who encourage amalgamation, the blacks in free 
and slave States are committing a rapidly ibcreasing 
number of outrages.—.V: Y. Globe. 


| 





OvrraGe TO PASSENGERS TRAVELLING IN THE 
Lone Istanp RAmroap Cars. We have been| 
credibly informed by a gentleman who was a pas- | 
senger in one of these cars yesterday, that he had 
to sit in a car where there were negroes, and that | 
he had experienced this insult before that time.— 

| Upon remonstrating with the conductor, he inform- | 
_ed him it was not his fault, for the directors would 
|not allow a separate car for colored people to be} 
run during the winter, and be was obliged, there- | 
| fore, to put black and white together. Certainly this | 
is a pretty piece of business, and bighly creditable | 
to the Directors, of which we believe a Mr. Fisk or | 
Fish, or some such name, is chairman. Are all or 
any of these gentlemen practical abolitionists ?— 
| Their conduct plainly indieates they are, but wheth- 
jer they may be so or not, certain we are, the white | 
| public will not any longer tolerate such outrages to 
_ be continued, and the soorfer they are discontinued, 
the better it will be forthe company. If they be 
| not, we shall recur to the subject again.—Jbid. 


| Several boys have been arrested in Boston for 
|stealing iron, A gentleman in court said that he 
had landed at his wharf seventy tons of iron, and 
in about three weeks from the time of landing, it 
fell short in weight five and a halftons. And this 
is in the moral city of Boston, where negroes are daily 
insulting ladies, and rioting in the streets.—Ibid. 


Wuat micut wave Been Expectep. _ Whilst 
Cassius M. Clay held himself amenable to the laws 
of honor between gentlemen, he was a civil, well- 
behaved man: but now that he turns to and abuses 
all who differ with him, be ee longer 
recognizes the right of personal accountability. Ab- 
olitionist like. Ibid. 





rson of Mrs. Margaret ea (a white woman,) 
Philadelphia, by a fellow, who we believe is a negro. 
it was a — Z and be has been sent 


to jail. —Ibid. 


lengths, at the ruin of the Constitution, 

But whatever may be the motives aud intent of 
any or all of the abolitionists, it is clear to every re- 
flecting mind, that their measures, as much those 
of one as of the other section, all tend to the erime 
of tearing down the great bulwark of liberty in the 
Western world. The South have the solenim guar- 
anty of the Constitution, that they shall have full and 
exclusive management of their internal affairs.— 
They will never submit to be deprived of those 
rights by impertinent and wrongful interference 
from other States. No man of common sense and 
common observation can fail to see, that to press the 
abolition schemes, is to press the dissolution of the 
Union. It is plain as light. Now let refleeting men, 
men who look to consequencs, men who can prop- 
erly appreciate the power of the American Union to 
preserve and sustain the cause of liberty, calculate 
the results of rending the Union asunder—of splitting 
the States into petty confederacies—of bringing upon 
this nation anarchy and civil war. Shall we run 
the risk of plunging all the white race into the low- 
est depths of misery and oppression, for the sake of 
freeing the blacks from bondage? Suppose the 
blacks of the South to be at once set free—what 
would become of them, and what would be their 
condition? Tell us, ye philanthropists; and then 
tell us what would be the condition of the freemen 
of the North, in case of the overthrow of our pres- 


lent form of government. 





COLORPHOBIA. 
Extracts From THE Speecu or Mr. Wick, of 
Indiana, on the Oregon Quesfion, Jan. 30th, 1846. 


‘The committee had heard a great deal about 
acquisition and conquest—we were to take all this 
continent quite to Cape Horn. Other gentlemen 
told us we should, from the isthmus of Darian to 
the North pole. But Mr W. wanted no mixed ra- 
ces. He wanted no colored people among our citi- 
zens, unless they were slaves. Should Mexico, af- 
ter half a dozen more revolutions endured for want 
of mind enough in the people to bear a free govern- 
ment, become independent, and should come knock- 
ing for admission to our confederacy, Mr. W. would 
be against it, unless her colored population were 
slaves, or vastly reduced in number, and deprived 
of the elective franchise. His constituents did not 
wish him to oecupy a place in this hall contiguous- 
ly to an Honorable colored member from Mexico, 
or any other part of the world. 

We had a right to annex the whole creation. If 
we found any stray independency, after the British 
empite had crumbled into ruins, floating on the 
surface of God’s world, and wishing to unite them- 


selves with this free republic, provided its people | 


were white, and seemed to understand the nature 
of rational wisdom and self-government, we might 
receive them into our bosom.’ 





THE LIBERATOR 
\ J 
MATTER AND MANNER, 

Brotner Garrison : 

[ have jnst returned from the quarterly meeting of 
the Worcester County North Division Anti-Slavery 
Society, which was held at Westminster. It was, to 
me, by far the most interesting county convention, | 
ever attended; although, from the badness of the 
travelling, with other things, the meetings in the day 
time were small. The expected speakers from abroad 
were all present, and ‘ wide awake.’ 

I shall not attempt to give you any account of the 
proceedings, as the Society instructed their secretary 
to furnish you with one, the resolutid&s discussed, &c. 
The principal characteristic which I design to notice 
in this, is the spirit in which the rebukes of our 
friends were administered. I have long felt anxious 
that our friends, especially our anti-slavery lecturers, 
should look to this matter. [I have very much re- 
gretted that, in their rebukes of the Church, Ministry 
and Parties—expecially Liberty party, so called, (with 
which I have no possible sympathy)—our lecturers, 
and others, should seem to be influenced by, any other 
than a spirit of perfect kindness and good will. I do 
believe, that many of the anti-slavery lectures which 
we have had, have been lost upon the people, or their 
good influence sadly curtailed, by a seeming want of 
kindness and good will, (not to say civility,) with 
which they have been characterized. This has been 
the case to such an extent, as to excite the murmur- 
ings of even the most tried friends of the cause. 

ido not complain that they rebuke the sins of the 

people ; nor that they go * too fast and too far.’ [ have 








he says, seems to find its way through the organ of 
combativeness, itappeals to, and arouses that organ with them,were certainly distinguished for theiracute- 
in his audience; anda man is in a very unfavorable 


condition to. bestow or receive good, when under the 


ness, for their nice discernment in all questions of 
ethies; they understood well the source of political 
power, and the pature of political action; and he 
'to be pleased to learn that their efforts have iunde would ask them, whether they expected that the dis- 
\considerable stir among the people; and when it is the would effect the 
lthe truth that troubles the waters, it is a pleasing diate and peaceful emuucipation of the enslaved ? 
jooneideretion: But it is too often, that it is more the | He said reacervt, because he was bound to presume, 
| effect of a defect in the manner of presenting it. It is| from the character of his anti-slavery friends present, 
| too often the case, that the baser feelings of men are | that few, if any of them, Would, for any considera- 


influence of this organ. Public lecturers often seem 


solution of Union imme= 


| unnecessarily aroused—exciting a spirit of opposition }tion, be engaged in a scheme, which involved the | 
lend resentment. It is not certain evidepce that a| probability of bloodshed and human butchery. This, 
| man has wounded slavery, because he has produced a then, was the great question, this the laboring point ; 
| fluttering among the people. A man may make a j and he called on these gentlemen to show, if they | 


| great stir, and yet do no good, but incalculable injury | could, how the dissolution of the American Union 
\tothe zause. He may have unnecessarily wounded | was to bring about the peaceful liberation of those 
| many an honest heart, the heart of many a good, held in servitude, This, to the speaker, appeared 
| friend of the cause, and may have thrown obstacles in | the very first point to be made out, he would not ad- 
| the way, instead of removing any out of the way.— | Vance a single step towards the proposed ‘ Revolu- 
| Such a course is not philosophical, or Christian. | tion,’ until they had distinctly shown him the modus 
|slavery alone, it is acommon one with all the political | could be reasonably expected to follow as a conse- 
| parties. 1 regret that it should ever have found its | quence of the dissolution of the American Union. 
way into the ranks of moral suasion abolitionists. But | He called upon the gentlemen to do this. It was 
| the reform must commence with them, where every | due to themselves, it was due to him, and to all those 
}reform has commenced, and must commence. 1 do| who were invited to enlist under their banner. If 
| hope, that the friends who are in the field as lecturers, | such a result could be shown by any body, it could 
| will look to this matter, and consider it. I am con-| be shown by the gentlemen, who now so strenuously 
‘vinced that the meeting at Westminster must do; advocated. the measure. They could give good and 
With but one- little exception, the | sound reasons, cogent and conclusive arguments, if 
| speeches and remarks were characterized by a spirit any such existed, to show how the wished for end 
‘the most unexceptionable. Liberty party had its | would be natorally attained by the proposed measure. 
|advocates there, who occupied considerable of the | Were they not bound to do this? Could they, with 
time, the meeting being a perfectly free one. | propriety, blame him, or any one else, for hesitating 
| J have no doubt that the labors of Parker Pillsbury, | to follow their lead, until this preliminary was settled. 
in this vicinity, will do good ;"great good. His argu- | For himself, the speaker said, he could wet conceive 
ments are irresistible, his manner unexceptionable, | of any connexion between the dissolution of the 
and every body is convinced that his intention is to | American Union and the bloodless liberation of the 
| slaves ; but he could, without much stretch of the 
‘imagination, suppose that after the free had been 
separated from the slave States, and the military sup- 
port of the system thus withdrawn, the scenes of St. 
Domingo might be re-enacted on the cotton planta- 
|tions of Georgia, and sugar fields of Louisiana.— 
' Such an event would be highly probable. The slaves 


THE CONSTITUTION -- POLITICAL ACTION. | might then rise in insurrection ; they might, perhaps, 


jmmuch good. 


do good. 

In fact, I consider him a remarkable man—a man 
with a great heart—a noble specimen of humanity 
jand Chhistianity —one who is destined to do much for’ 
| the downfall! of error, and the establishment of truth. 
i Yours for the Right, A. 





Friexy Garrison: obtain the ascendancy, and the blood of their masters 
I like to stand rectus in curia ; and having observed, | might swell the rapid current of the Savannah er the 
‘in the Liberator of the 13th instant, an account of} Mississippi. All this might be, and very probably 
‘some remarks which I made at the late Anti-Slavery | would be, and there might be those who ‘ could look 
| meeting in Woreester, which, from its brevity, mast | upon such blood and carnage with composure ;’ but, 
| necessarily convey but an imperfect impression of the | for himself, he could not; and for Humanity's sake, 
| points which [ then endeavored to state and main- | he hoped that none present could contemplate such 
‘tain, and may give rise to erroneous opinions in re- | scenes with any other feeling than those of revulsion 
| gard to the position, which, as an anti-slavery man, and horror. 
|] how oceupy, I ain desirous, with your indulgence,! Such an emancipativn would be no blessing to 
‘of making a more full report of my remarks on that) those who had acquired it, It is but comparatively 
| oceasion. a small matter to dissolve the legal relation of master 
| The resolution recommending the dissolution of | and slave, for this may be done, and the spirit of sla- 
‘the American Union being under discussion, the-un- | very and the evils of slavery still to a great extent 
continte. But it is a great matter to so far change the 
hearts of those who hold their fellow-men in bondage, 
that they not only shall be willing to give them lib- 
erty, but receive them as friends into the great 
family of human brotherhood, and do all in their 
power for their elevation and improvement. Do not 
the poor slaves need all this? Will less than this 
meet their necessities? 1s not this the great point to 
be gained; and without which, all else matters but 
little? Here, and here only, is hope for humanity ; 
hope, not only for the American slave, but for the 
down-trodden and oppressed of every land and every 
clime. Human Brotherhood! this is the great doc- 
trine of the gospel of Jesus. To inculcate this, was 
the mission of the Son of God; not to purify the 
streams, but to cleanse the fountain ; not to overthrow 
hdinan governments by the force of numbers, but to 
overcome human hearts by the power of love! And 
should not our chief object be the inculcation of this 


glorious principle ? 


| 


| dersigned rose, and in substance said, that he moch 
| regretted to differ from those with whom he had long 
| acted, and for whom he felt the highest respect, not 
| only for their distinguished talents, but their earnest 
‘and sincere philanthropy. It was a painful task, but 
he was impelled by a belief that his friends before 
him were making a false issue, had got upon the 
wrong track, were wasting their mighty moral ener- 
gies upon a hopeless and unnecessary crusade against 
the Constitution of the United States ;. that the posi- 
tion they had taken was as impolitic as it was unphil- 
osophical—impolitic, becanse it reduced the great 
moral question of emancipation to a mere political 
struggle, and necessarily involved those who advoca- 
ted the measure, in all the evils of party strife. 

If the Constitution was to be overthrown, it could 
only be done by direct political action, by recourse to 
the ballot-box. Could the gentlemen tell him of any 
other way in which the result could be brought about, 
except by an expression of the willof the majority 
of the people? And how could that expression be 
obtained, except by the votes of the people on the 
question? He asked gentlemen te show him how hake 
the dissolution of ph games Pinion could be| on this occasion. He felt most painfully, that those 
effected, except in this manner? And if it could noble and heroic men, who had so long and so brave- 
only be accomplished in this way, then he asked| ly fought the peaceful battles of humanity, had now 
gentlemen if they were consistent in declining to en-| made an unfortunate issue, and were wasting their 








{ do not charge this error upon the friends of anti- | operandi, by which the desired peaceful emancipation | 


WHOLE NO. 794. 


efforts in a useless struggle ; and in the spirit of kind. 
ness and love, he wished to cal] them back to what 
he regarded as the broad platform of humanity.” He 
believed that he had no unworthy motive in_this.—. 
He felt the binding foreé of no party alliances; he 
had faith in uo political action, to accomplish any 
moral reformation. He had no sectarian feelings.— 
He felt occasion to bless God, that the love of. party 
or sect had been obliterated from his breast. He 
would acknowledge no master but Jesus Christ, and 
he could call every man a Christian brother, who 
lived in accordance with the simple, but comprehen- 
sive creed of the gospel, as given by its author, ‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 
ln conclusion, he would say, that it was a matter 
of deep regret to him, that the professed friends of 
the slave were divided into hostile parties, each strug- 
ling, not so much to advocate the great interests of 
‘the cause, as to annoy or annihilate its opponent.— 
alone was too much strife among brethren, too much 
,combativeness and denunciation, and quite too little 
|of that charity which suffereth long, and is kind. He 
|hoped to witness a return to the original priniples 
and tactics of Anti-Slavery, and hear its glorious 
| truths once more announced, with all that warmth 
| and energy, for which this great movement was once 
|s0 distinguished. He wished to hear argaments, not 
against the American Constitution, but in favor of the 
| inalienable rights of man. He believed the latter were 
| vastly more potent for good, and always found a more 
cordial and effective response in the human heart.— 
We need more humanity, and less polities; more 
' diseussion of the great principles of haman brother- 
hood, and less criticisms upon a political document, 
| whose good or bad qualities depend entirely (as it was 
intended by those who framed it that it should de- 
| pend,) upon the consrruction that may be put upon it. 
| Human Brotherhood was the generic principle on 
which alone any reform can be “safely based. It is 
‘the hard pan of gospel truth, and all reformers-should 
recognize this, not only as furnishing them with the 








| Strongest arguments in favor of temperance, anti 
slavery, peace, or whatever other enterprise of philan 
| thropy they may be engaged in, bnt also as indicating 
|the manner in which they should treat each other, as 
well as all those who differ from or oppose them, of 
| whatever profession or character. 
| Such then, friend Garrison, was the general tenor 
of my remarks on the occasion referred to. 1 wish 
them published in the Liberator, because it circulates 
extensively among my friends, not only in this coun 
try, but in England, and I desire that allshould know 
the position 1 occupy as an anti-slavery man, that I 
may have no credit or discred it that does not belong 
tome. f have no desire to provoke discussion, but I 
should like to see mytwo principal questions answered, 
viz: How can the American Union be dissolved but 
by politieal action? How can such a dissolution ef- 
fect the peaceful emancipation of the slave? 

With sincere affection and respect for my old 
friends and associates in the anti-slavery cause, (in 
| cluding the editor of the Liberator, the honest and 

| unfaltering friend of the enslaved,) I remain, 
Yours, truly, 
AMASA WALKER. 
North Brookfield, March 16th, 1846. 


} 





tc> In a recent number of the ‘ Lynn Pioneer,’ we 
| find the following 
LETTER FROM AMASA WALKER. 


Nortu Brooxrre.p, 
Feb. 8, 1846 


| Frrexp CLare:— 
| J read your editorial remarks in the last number 
‘of the Pioneer, with the deepest interest, and I may 
add with the highest satisfaction. I have seen 
nothing for a long while that has pleased me more, 
|The views which you present of the Anti-Slavery 
| movement are such as I have for some time enter- 
tained, and have been very desirous to see brought 
| before the public, especially those who have been 
\long laboring in the cause of emancipation. I ain 
| very glad that you ‘have become satisfied that for 
|the most part, the Anti-Slavery movement’has been 
too combative, too belligerent, too inconsiderate, 
impetuous, and so at times, perhaps, indiscrimi- 
nating and unjust.’ ‘This is just my opinion, and I 
think in consequence of this error on the part of 
well-meaning and devoted abolitionists, the good 
cause has been shorn ofits strength, and its inher- 
ent rotive power been sadly paralyzed. It was 
quite natural that abolitionists should fall into 
this error. The peculiar trials they encountered, 
ithe unreasonable and wicked opposition they met 
| with from persons iu high places, in the church 
|and state, and the ciuel indifference to the wrongs 
of the colored man manifested by the great mass of 
those who professed to be the followers of Jesus, 
were all calculated to create in the minds of the ac- 
tive and hearty friends of the slave a feeling of dis- 
gust, and even an abhorrence of those who could 
exhibit such unchristian and inhuman indifference 
towards the suffering and oppressed. And forget- 
ting that such persons were, in fact, more the prop- 
er objects of our vay ane compassion than censure 
and denunciation, they commenced the most furi- 
ous and undiscriminating attacks upon individuals 
and classes, upon chu and ministers. Now 
this wasa mistake, and it is high time that all abo- 
litionists should see it to be so, and take a different 
course. We should speak the truth with the most 
uncompromising boldness and freedom, but we 
should speak it ‘in love.’ That is the great point 
where so many have failed. They have forgotten 
the spirit of their divine master, and the. effects 
‘are now seen in the shattered pcs an the 
Anti-Slavery enterprise is at present founc 

The aan! 8 for this is maton in your remarks 
to which I have referred. A 
| their par yo like , Ss acknowledge 
faulis, and come ron t A plu 
peer good og in words of kindness and 
affection plead anew the cause of the down-trodden 
and 0} A inciples of universal 





The great pri 
should be more and more fully devel- 
oped, inculcated and dwelt upon, by all in 
this work, ‘The world is now ready for the pre- 
sentation of these glorious oincivie, They will 
meet a response in human hearts now hungering 


for the bread of life, and thirsting for the waters of 
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From the Arbroath (Scottish) Guide, Feb. 14. 
ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 


On Tuesday evening last, Messrs. Douglass and 
Buffum, Anti-Slavery lecturers, who have visited 
a number of cities and various towns throughout 
the kingdom, heldja meeting in the Trades’ Hall. to 
which hundreds of our townsfolk of all descriptions 
flocked, The utmost enthusiasm prevailed, and 
the powerfully impressive, excellently reasoned, and 
touchingly eloquent appeals ot Mr. Douglass, failed 
not to raise a teeling of sympathy for the unhappy, 
degr..ded ani; ers cuted slave of the Soythern States 
ot America, such as cannot fail to produce the best 
results. Mr. Douglass is one of the most interest- 
ing and eloghent speakers we ever remember to 
have heurd, and having a practical knowledge of bis 
sulyect, he having himself been one and twenty 
years aslave, and now liable to be seized on as such 
the moment his foot tonches the soil of that ‘ Land 
of Liberty” the United States, the details he favored 
us with were listened to with intense interest, and 
the valuable information afforded by him, received 
with marked attention. 

Mr. Buffum, his companion and friend, accompa- 
nies bim. Zeal the most unwearied, efforts the 
most indefatigable, render Mr. B. sufficiently re- 
markable,while, by his Jong and inumate acquaiat- 
ance with all matters calculated to throw light up- 
on the infamous slave commerce, and its baneful 
workings in the States, he has given us a fund of 
information as to the position of the slave, the brutal 
and sayage babits of the slaveholder, and the dire- 
ful effvéts of the system upon the country general- 
ly. Mr. Buffum has been for many years «an active 
und enterprising member of the Slavery Abolition 
Society in America ; and his account of the forma- 
tion, organization, and progress of meritorious So- 
cieties of the kind, must have caused a deep, and 
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bodied in Mr. ‘Dougiass’s speeches. Of one thi 
we feel assured, aud that is, that his and his friend's 


visit will be attended with the happiest results, and 
not a little add to that just indignation with which 
the mind of every honorable and upright map 
nist be filled, at the grovelling. base, and selfish 
attempts of some of the religions folks, par exeel- 
lence, of the Free Chuch defending and _palliating 
slaveholders and slavery. 

Atter Mr. Douglass had concluded, Mr. Buffam 
egain spoke of the origin of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment in the United States, its prineiples and meas- 
ures, and gave a short but graphic description o' 
its triumphs and progress, coneluding by thanking 
them for their kind attention, hoping that they 
should meet them all the next evening. 





From the London Mornihg Chronicle, Feb. 11. 
THE HUTOBINSON FAMILY. 


A second party of American vocalists made their 
first appearance in London last night, at the Hano- 
ver-square Rooms, and were most jally re- 
ceived by a numerous audience. English artists 
have met with such kindness and hospitality in 
their visits to the United States, that it would be in- 
deed ungrateful ifthere were not reciprocity on 
our side; but the talents of the Hurcarnsons would 
secure them a welcoine from amateurs of every 
clime. 

‘There are four singers—a young lady and her 
three brothers. Miss Hutcuinson is interesting in 
appearance, aud ber modest and unaffected deport- 
ment secured for her immediate sympathy. She 
reminded us in many respects of our charming yo- 
calist, Miss Poote. Her brothers look like Ger- 
man students, with their flowing locks, turned down 
collars, and loose black silk handkerchiefs round the 








we trust a lasting feeling of sympathy for the un- 
fortunate beings, to the emancipation of whom he 
lav devoted his time and energies. ‘The style of 
Mr. Buffum’s speaking is different from that of" 
Mr. Douglass, but teeming as his statements do with’ 
tacts and figures, explicit as are his details, and) 
graphie aa are his descriptions, need we say that | 
the stores of information that he possesses, and the | 
anecdotes he introduces, are given with striking ef- 
fect, and received with unmixed applause ? 

The lectures of these gentlemen have created no 
little sensation here ; indeed, such as has been rare- | 
ly ifever surpassed. They deal with their subject | 
iv a true spirit of candor, of honesty and straightior- | 
wardness ; and, armed in the panoply of justice, | 
ean well afford to laugh to scorn the weak but ma- | 
licious ‘attacks of sueh papers as the Northern War- | 
der. ‘These rigidly righteous rags are stung to the | 


quick, no doubt, because honest, fearless men, such | 


as Messrs. Douglass, Buffum, and Wright, dare to | 
tell the truth as respects a section of the ministers 
of the Free Church—ministers who have undenia-. 
bly, and by their proceedings, constituted themselves | 
the aiders, abettors, and defenders of slavery. The 
damning facts cannot be gainsayed—the truth ean- | 
not be denied; and unable to do away with that 
which while acknowledged canuot be excused, they, ‘ 
ina mean and dastardly manner, seek, by inuen-| 
does, misrepresentations and falsehood, to injure the | 
reputation of men who are as much their superi- | 
ors in standing as they are in talent. We are wae’ 
for the Church, be she bound or be she free, the 
cause of which is advocated by writers of the stamp 
we have described. 
5 RS 
Our space will not admit of our giving anything 
like a detail of the admirable, eloquent and impres- 
sive addresses of Mr. Douglass on this subject, de- 
lived in the Trades’ Hall on Tuesday, and in the) 
Abbey Church on Wednesday last. On Tuesday, ' 
Mr. Buftum, Mr. Dougizss’s triend and companion, | 
commenced by saying, that he was agreeably dis- 
appointed in meeting so large and intelligent an as- 
sembly as whathe saw before him, He was dis- 
heartened the other day when he came to this town 
for the purpose of getting a place for his friend, 


Mr. Douglass, and himself to speak in, and felt, | 


when he found the numerous churches closed 
against them, that the spirit of liberty had departed 
fromthe place. Churches were built for the ex- 
press purpose of preaching against sin, and ad-| 
vancing the principles of Jesus Christ; but wher he 
asked them to open them to one who had been a! 
slave one and twenty years of his life, had escaped 
with the marks of the whip upon his back, and had 
now four sisters and an aged grandmother in the) 
prison-house, the image of Christ, whom their mas- | 
ters profess to serve, imbruted in their persons, | 
their mind darkened, and they not allowed to read | 
the seriptures of truth, was it not natural that he’ 
(Mr. D.) should wish to reveal the dark and bloody | 
deeds of the slaveholders, and call upon them, as 
tollowers of Him who weut about doing good, to 
lend him their aid and sympathy. His friend’s object | 
was to free the oppressed from the horrible pit, and 
vindicate the claims of Christianity. Strange, then, 
that not one oftheir churches could be opened to 
him, One church, calling itself‘ Pree,’ bad, for its 
own selfish purposes, kena part of the gains of 
slave-robbers, and to prevent the exposure of this 
sinfui act, had closed the doors of their churches, 
against him and his friend: nay, more, had attempt-! 
ed to overawe others from domg so, and he feared 
to some extent had succeeded in doing so. This, | 
he would submit, was presumptive proof of their) 
guilt. Ifthey were innocent, they would have no} 
fear from any charges. ‘Innocence fears not the | 
light’ It rushes into it, and says ‘examine? but it 
is the guilty that hate to be examined. The Free | 
Churehwen say that we are men of moderate abili- | 
ties, and may affect to despise our efforts. With the 
men of talent and learning which that church boasts | 
of, they are surely perfectly competent to do them- | 
selves and their church justice. Why not come! 
before the people, then, and show themselves right | 
—prove that they have done right in taking the} 
»money, and recognizing the slaveholders as Chris- 
tians—instead of throwing out vile insinuations 
against us as men and Christians? I think ‘ there is 
something rotten in the state of Denmark,’ or, they 
would pursue a different course. Here Mr. Buffum | 
was interrupted by Mr. James Anderson, merchant, | 
who stated that he could not believe that it was 
from a want of sympathy with them on the part 
of the people of Arbroath, that they were not in pos- 
session of a more commodious place; but as he 
(Mr. A.)'was one of the trustees of Abby Church, 
he would venture to take on himself the responsibil- 
ity of giving them the use of that church, one of the | 
largest and most commodious in the town, for the 
next night, if they would accept of it. Mr. Buffum 
thanked Mr. Anderson for his kind offer, and said 
that he and bis friends would avail themselves of it, 
and that a meeting would be held the next night 
at balf-past seven in that church. He added, that 
ashe knew that they must feel more interest in 
hearing one who had a long and bitter experience 
in slavery, and could speak of its actual workings 
as it came under his observation, he would give way 
to his friend, Mr. Douglass. 

Mr. Douglass then came forward and explained” 
the objects which had induced his visit to this coun-| 
try, and stated that the principal one was to give ac- 
curate information regarding the practical working | 
of slavery to the people of Great Britain, but that a | 
desire for his own personal safety had also weighed 
with him, as the disclosures be had been enabled to 
make of the horrors of slavery had made him a mark- 
ed man in his own country. He also stated that he 
wished to rouse his hearers to a sense of the great 
influence which the expression of the opinions ot 
the people of Scotland exerted over matters con- 
nected with slavery on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and earnestly entreated them to give their 
support and countenance to the means now using 
for the abolition of one of the greatest evils which 
had ever afflicted the world. The speaker then 
entered at some length on the practical working ot 
slavery, and the great support which that evil re- 
ceived from the church, an institution which he 
declared to be its bulwark in America. This part 
of the snbject was handled with consummate abil- 
ity and eloquence, and bis withering denunciation 
of the profession of slaveholding churches in Amer- 
ica compared with their practice, was received with 
loud and continued cheering. After going over a 
variety of other matters bearing on the question of 
slavery, and appealing to the fétlings of his audi- 
ence in behalf ofthe poor persecuted, misrepresent- 
ed, and Gegraded slave, he explained how the ac- 
cursed system of bondage, from which the slave suf- 
fered, was owing to the institutions of the United 
Suites all leagued against him, rendering any hope 
of freedom under the existing circumstances ont of 
the question. He then referred to his own position 
when a slave—to the oppression he had been sub- 
rected to—to the hardships he bad undergone—to 
hi) eseape—the countenance he had received—the 
isfiiculties he had labored under iu order to acquire 
~ducation ; and, finally, to the great, glorious, and 
imazing progress which the abolition cause was 
apidly muking in the United States. No ove can 
rm a correct idea of the power and pathos, the 
hrilling eloquence, and the powerful appeals em- 











neck, 
tributes of the Teutonic minstrels seen at the great 


tables Phote, in Germany, will be recognized—the 
lady without an instrument, the men having two 
violins and a violincello, and their full and rich har- 
But the Hutc#- | honest attempt to answer it. Neither priest nor 
ixsons have distinctive qualities, that give them a | politician, lawyer nor judge, will ever dare under- 

[ take to sunder that iron-linked chain of argument, 
which runs straight through this be- 


monies bare out the resemblance. 


claim for the merit of originality—they. sing from 
nature’s impulse, and they produce an ensemble of 
remarkable charm. What care they for the musty 
Jaws of strict harmony ? They despise all conven- 
tionalities. Their bearts are in their song, and 
like ‘ music on the waters’ ure their sweet voices. 
‘The lady-fuir sometimes sings a fifth below the 
key—anon she will ascend to the first part—now 
the voices blend in unison, and then pour forth a 
streain of harmonic combination enchanting to the 
ear, and orthodox for the legitimates. The music 
of nature is, after all, the great secret ; its elements 
are in the chirpings of the feathered choristers, and 
in things inanimate as well as animate, and why 
should not the children of the old granite State— 
for the Hurcninsons are from New Hampshire, 
which has given rise to the soubriquet-—have music 
in their souls? We find music in the roar of the 
waves—in the hum of the multitude—we have 
heard music but recently trom recks; but here are 
breathing beings, setting at nought all scientific re- 


[i> In complying with the following request, we 
deem it only necessary to say, that legal ingenuity 
can avail nothing against ract, in the present case.] 
MR. SPOONER’S WORK. 
Mr. Garrison: 
The following testimonials, commendatory of Mr. 
Spooner’s pamphlet on the ‘ Unconstitutionality of 
Slavery,’ have been freely inserted in the columns of 
most of the Anti-Slavery newspapers. As the pub- 
lisher of that work, and believing that in its wide cir- 
culation the cause of liberty will be promoted, I shall 
be ubliged if you will give them an insertion in the 
Liberator. Yours, respectfully, 
BELA MARSH. 
Boston, March 19th, 1546. 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 
By Lysanper Spooner. 


Published and for sale by Bera Marsa, 25 Corn- 
hill, Boston. Price 50 cents. Postage on the book 
for any distance is but 10 cents, : 
A person remitting to the publisher $1, post paid, 
can have two copies sent by mail. 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 
Mr. Garrison, disagreeing in its conclusions, on 
the ground that the words of the Constitution do 
not fully express the intentions of its author, yet 
says: 
‘ His logic may be faultless, as a merely lega) ef- 
fort’ ‘We admit Mr. Spooner’s reasoning to 
ingenious—perhaps, as an effort of. logic, it is unan- 
swerable, ‘It impresses us as the production of a 
mind equally honest and acute.’ ‘Its ability, and 
the im of the subject on which it treats, 


In the vocalization of this quartett, the at-| wiji doubtless secure for ita wide circulation and a 


careful perusal.’ 


Mr. Joshua Leavitt says : 
‘It is unanswerable. There will never Ye an 


Mr Gerrit Smith, in a letter to the Liberty Press, 


‘It is admirable. I warmly commend it to you 
and your readers.’ ‘High as were’my opinions of 
his ability, they are higher now that I have read his 
argument in favor of his pusition, that there is uo 
legal or constitutional slavery in this nation.’ 


Mr. N. P. Rogers, agreeing with some of its po- 
sitions, and disagreeing with others, says: 

‘It isa splendid Essay. 
it, were laid out in the bar, it would make the au- 
thor distinguished and rich,’ 
give the author a name at the Boston bar. It will, 
at the bar of posterity, 


Samuel E, Sewall, Esq., says: 


If the talent laid out in 
‘ This Essay should 


‘Jt merits general attention, not merely from the 


strictions, and yet fixing the attention and exciting importance of the subject, but from the masterly 


the imagination to an extraordinary degree. Right! manner in which it is handled” 


welcome is the Hurcainson Faminy. 


‘It everywhere 
overflows with thought” ‘We regard it as a gen- 


‘The quartett party opened with the harmonised | eral arsenal of legal weapons to be used in the 
melody, ‘ The cot where we were born ? every word great contest between liberty and slavery.” ‘I hope 


was distinctly heard—a rare merit, and the passion 
| of the singers secured a rapturous encore, and then 
they gave a species of catch called ‘ Good morning,’ 
the speaking inflections of the voice being ludi- 


it will receive the widest circulation.’ 


J. Fulton, Jr., (Penn.) says: 
‘Now that I have read it, I feel bound to say, 


crously intermingled with the singing portion, A | that it is the most clear and luminous production 
pretty cantata, called the ‘May Queen,’ poetry by | that I have ever read on the subject. It begins with- 
Aurrep Tennyson, and music by Dempster, was | out a line of preface, and ends without a word of 


deliciously warbled in the sweet contralto tones of | apology. 
On the demand for the repeti- 


Miss Hurcuinson. 
tion, she substituted a comic ditty, warpin 


as to elicit unbounded merriment. 


| of the Irish Emigrant,‘ by the high tenor, did not 


It is a solid mass of the most brilliant ar- 
gument, unbroken, as it seems to me, by a single 


the la- | flaw, and treads down as dust ag | thing which 
dies of the danger of ‘little men,’ so quaintly given 2 

The ‘Lament! of the slave read the work without delay. 
that it is destined to give a new phase to our strug- 


has preceded it upon that subject. tevery friend 


create so great a sensation; the melody, by the way, | gle. 


was essentially Scotch. 
panied, 


It was admirably accom- 
The‘ Excelsior’ quargtt was a mystical 
exhibition, in which a curious effect was manitest- 
ed by a distant voice on the mountain. Poor Hoop’s 


Richard Hildreth, Esq., says: 





‘ Bridge of Sighs’ was also rendered with almost | '® 5e€ this argument handled in a masterly manner, 


appalling reality, 


Indeed, the expression of this | with great clearness and plainness, and an array of 


gifted family is beyoud all praise; its intensity in | Constitutional learning, which, in the hands of most 
perfectly overwheming. The American Minstrels ,/@yers, would have expanded into, at least, three 


have opened a novel source of gratification to all 


lovers of ‘ sweet sounds.’ 





FROM HAYTI. 


The following extract of a letter from Jobn Ho- 
garth, Esq., a merchant at Port au Prince, and an 
officer in the Haytien Government, to his brother, 


pages’. 

Elihu Burritt says: 

It‘ evinces a depth of legal erudition, which would 
do honor to the first jurist of the age.’ 


Mr. George Hogarth of this city, has been placed | says: 


in our hands for publication.—Tribune. 
Porr av Prince, Feb. 7th, 1846. 


‘It is an imperishable and triumphant work. ‘A 


It appears that certain speculators, who, having | Most famed jurist, living or dead.’ 


large remittances to make to Europe and America, 
anil having since, several weeks past, procured large 
quantities of coffee at 15,16 and 17 doliars per hun- 
dred, now take the advantage of the intended cam- 
paign against the last, the issuing on the part of 
Government of paper money, and other unsettled | 
political questions, to bring on a commercial crisis, 


by raising the price of coffee and specie, which | 


think is done with two intentions; one of which is! 
to exert an opposition to Government and paralyze 


their measures; and the other is to make large 
profits at the expense of their foreign friends. By 
raising coffee to 819,50 they make from two to three 
dollars per hundred pounds, 

‘I herewith forward you the documents relative 
to the last difficulties between this government, the 
French Consul and a French subject; also one 
number of the Manifest, which contains the Presi- 
dent's order relative to the march against the Eastern 
payt of the Island. You will please communicate 
them to your friends, and endeavor to give them as 
wide a publicity as possible, as they will give the 
American public correct ideas on those subjects, in- 
stead of those prejudiced and false articles that are 
always appearing in the American papers. This is 
a country of political events, and is at present the 
subject of general occupation amongst maritime 


The Bangor Gazette says: 
‘It is indeed a masterly argument.’ ‘No one, 
unprejudiced, who has supposed that that instru- 





slavery, or who has had doubts upon the point, can 
rise from the perusal without feeling relieved from 


one of slavery and not of freedom. 
ean read it without admiring, besides its other great 
excellencies, the clearness of its style, and its logi- 
cal precision.’ 

The Hampshire Herald, (Northampton,) says: 

‘It is worthy of the most gifted intellect in the 
country.’ 

The Worcester County Gazette says :. 

‘Mr. Spooner, we think, has clearly shown that 
it (slavery) has no constitutional foundation.’ 

The Liberty Press (Utica) says : 

‘The author labors to show, and does show, that 
slavery in this country is unconstilutional, and un 
sustained by law, either state or federal.’ 





‘The Worcester Egis gives Park Benjamin a se- 
vere, but we are sorry to feel obliged to add, a well- 


powers. ‘The solution of a great question—that of | deserved castigation, for his ribald and insulting 


the capacity of the African race for self-government 
in a civilized way—seems to be thought to deyend 
on the results of Hayti; and as we have more foes 
than friends amongst that portion of the inteiligent, 
who are foremost in the expression of their opin- 
ions, our past history and our nt situation and 
past conduct, is basely and falsely represented by 
them; all kinds of obstacles are thrown into our 
path to smother and mask our representations and 
reasons, so that their accusations may appear the 
more plausible, Because circumstances, brought 
on, in part, by the machinations of our enemies, 
have momentarily given our Government a dictato- 
rial form, they represent us as retrograding into a 
state of barbarianism, which certainly is not the 
case. Why is it thatthe Russians are not barba- 
rians when their’s is one of the most absolute gov- 
ernments on earth? I think that our friends ought 
to come out in our defence, and putting aside their 
differences of opinion relative to forms of Govern- 
ment, which are changeable as cireumstatices will 


permit, write and speak in our favor, as a people of 


whom other nations have never had any just reason 
to complain; as a people that no unprejudiced phi= 
losopher can censure for their past or present his- 
tory.’ 

“MORAL POWER, 


Atthe recent Liberty party convention at Colum- 
bus, it was on motion of Mr. Nevin, 


Resolved, That while we rely upon moral truth as 
an efficient instrument in consummating our enter- 
prise, it is in connection with its developement 
through the bailot-box. 


Those who depend wg political action for the 
reformation of the world, cannot understand the 
omnipotence of a moral principle. If the position 
assumed by the members of that convention, be one 
on which moral reformers should stand, we would 
recommend then to revise the Bible, and make the 
doctrine it teaches more clearly correspond with 
their own. ‘The Truth shall make you free,’ we 
would suggest be altered so as to read, ‘ The Ballot- 
Box shall make you free.’ The declaration that 
* Truth above all things beareth away the victory, 
could be qualified thus— Next to a political party, 





the ‘Truth above all things beareth away the victo-| “8° 


ry.’—.Inti-Slave: y Bugle. 

Spirit of Inquiry.—The unusual spirit of inquiry 
abroad with respect to slavery, is strikingly indicated 
by a fact stated by Moore & Co., publishers of Cin- 
cinnati, in an advertisement of theirs, which we find 
in the Louisville Journal, viz: that Two THOUSAND 
copies of the book of the debatg on slavery had the 
first named city, between Rice and Blanchard, were 
disposed of in six weeks, although the price is as 











abuse of New-England, in a mean, truckling, and 
subservient spirit to the South and human slavery, 
in ae paper, the Western Continent. Lay on, Mac- 
duff! 
‘Free Nigger-dom, with which he seeks to brand 
our own dear New-England, be forever associated 
with the polluted sheet of its insulting editor’— 
Boston Atlas. 





A pale, long a resident here, informs me, 
, that the greatest ladies of the city are accustomed to 
administer reproof to wayward or heedless servants 
(niggers) with the shoe smartly applied over the 
face and eyes. The shoe is extracted from either 
the right or left foot, by a motion peculiarly adroit 
and graceful! He has seen it done repeatedly. I 
think our women—stiff, awkward workies that they 
are—would require the tuition of the dancing school 
before they could execute this evolution beautifully. 
—Washington corr. of the Albany Patriot. 
Ca EE 


Good.—The Manchester (N. H.) American touches 
up the politicians of Massachusetts after this fashion : 


Take Notice.—Massachusetts Whig editors are re- 
quested to have nothing more to say at present about 
slavery-ridden New-Hampshire. If their Legislature 
does not pass Henry Wilson's resolutions, or take 
some similar action against slavery, they may pro- 
voke some notice from the anti-slavery State of 
New-Hampshire. 


Wasnixeton, March 18, 1845.—The city this eyen- 
ing has been shocked by the news of the suicide of 
Commodore Crane, Chief of the Bureau of Ordi- 
nance and Hydrography. He was found in his office, 
with his throat cut, and dead. He was in his 62d 
year, leaves a wife, but no children—was quite well 
off, but of moroid mind, and supposed he was going 
to die for several days past. Under this feeling he 
committed the rash act. He resigned his place last 
week. 





Mr. Burr, imprisoned for several years past in the 
Missouri penitentiary, for aiding the escape of slaves, 
has been set at liberty and returned to his friends.— 
He was the associate of Messrs. Work and Thomp- 
son—the former of whom was liberated some months 
. The other is sti]l in prison, but efforts are ma- 
king for his enlargement. 


The ranning time of cur Express from Boston, un- 
der the charge of Mr. Dinsmore, was siz hours and 
en minutes —Jour. Commerce. wi fi 








Dr. Pardon Brownell! ruptured a blood vessel in the 
head while addressing a political meeting at Hart- 
ford, and died in an hour. ¥ 


Mr. Hagar, fireman of the Dedham train, was 
thrown upon the track on Tuesday; the wheels 





much as $1 25. 


passed over him, and he survived but a short time. 


I believe 


‘No one can deny to the present work the merit 
of great ability and learning. ‘If any body wishes 


royal octavos, we commend them to Mr. Spooner’s 
modest pamphlet of one bundred: and fifty-six 


The True American, (Cortland Co., New-York,) 


law argument that would add to the fame of the 


ment (the Constitution,) contained guaranties of 


the supposition that our great national charter is 
And uo lawyer 


Let the scoundrel and blackguard name of 
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ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN NEW-BEDFORD. 

In pursuance of previous arrangement, the @> 
vention met at the Town Hall, on Friday morning. 
the 20th inst, 

A nominating committee, appointed by the chair- 
man pro tem. 8. Peneton, reported the following list 
of officers, which ‘was unanimously accepted by the 
meeting : 

President—Andrew Robeson. 

Vice Presidents—Jobu F. Emerson, Dr. Benjamin 

Secretaries—Daniel Ricketson, Caroline Weston, 
Thomas M. Hathaway. 

Business Committee—Wm. Lloyd Garrivon, John 
Bailey, Charles 1. Remond, Thomas T, Stone, Caro- 
line Weston, Edmund Quincy, Nathaniel A. Borden, 
Parker Pillsbury, Dr. Benj. Sisson, Loring Moody, 
Anna M. Bailey. 

A committee of finance was appointed by the Pres- 
ident, as follows—L. Moody, H: Remington, T. M- 
Hathaway. 

The following resolutions fom the business com- 
mittee, were subsequently reported to the Conven- 
tion: 

Resolved, That in asking the people to take part 
in the anti-slavery movement, and to oppose all or- 
ganizations, political or ecclesiastical, that support 
slavery, abolitionists do but ask them to carry out in 
practice, the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which they profess to believe—that all 
men are created equal, and are endowed by their 
Creator with inalienable rights, among which is the 
sacred right to liberty; and that we oppose slavery 
as a system which robs men of their rights, degrades 
thein to the level of brutes, and tears asunder the 
nearest and dearest ties of our nature. 

Resolved, That so long as the people of the North 
give places of honor and emolument to slaveholders, 
yield to the demands of the slaveholding oligarchy, 
even to the annexation of foreign territory to extend 
and perpetuate slavery, and stand pledged to aid the 
South in its wickedness by their physical force, they 

are equally with the South involved in the guilt of 
slavery, and are in fact slaveholders. 

Whereas, the business, enterprise and wealth of 
New-Bedford are all specially interested in, and main- 
ly dependant upon, the progress and successful termi 


existence of slavery, an immense market that would 
otherwise be opened for the sale of the grand material 


tem of this country ; therefore, 


in breaking the chains of all who are groaning in 
bondage. 

Resolved, That the progress and successful issue 
of efforts for the immediate emancipation of our en- 
slaved American brethren are inseparably connected, 
nay, absolutely identified, with the existence of true 
religion and pure morality. 

Resolved, That in the barbarous assassination of 
John H. Pleasants, by the hands of Thomas Ritchie, 
Jr. at Richmond, Va. we again witness the bloody 
and cruel spirit of slavery, caused as this awful deed 
was by an attempt of but a partial character to call 
in question the right of existence of that irresponsible 
power. 

Resolved, That we heartily sympathize with Cas- 
sius M. Clay, of Kentucky, and Dr. J. E. Snodgrass, 
of Maryland, in their bold and benevolent exertions 
to abolish slavery in their respective States, and trust 
that an obedience to the same voice which has so far 
guided them, will lead them to still bolder and more 
comprehensive views of human freedom. 

Whereas, while the question of the annexation of 
Texas was pending, the Slave Power exhibited no 
qualms of conscience in regard either to the wicked- 
ness or impolicy of war, and was willing to risk all 
the consequences of the act, and disdained to talk of 
postponement or compromise, because its own bloody 
purposes were to be subserved ; therefore, 

Resolved, That while we claim tu be as strongly 
opposed to war, for any purpose, as any other class of 
citizens, yet, instead of admiring or respecting the 
pacific course pursued by John C. Calhoun and the 
slaveholding oligarchy, in regard to the acquisition of 
Oregon, we see in that course the same craftiness of 
purpose, the same hostility to Northern rights and 
prosperity, the same determination to uphold and 
propagate slavery, that have ever marked the policy 
of the slave tyrants of the South. 

Resolved, That a peace which is dictated to this 
country by the Slave Power is incomparably more to 
be dreaded than any war which grows out of the wild 
impulses or honest misconceptions of Freedom, in re- 
gard to the infraction of her rights. 

Resolved, That Massachusetts, in first solemnly 
and repeatedly declaring, in her official character, 
that the annexation of Texas to this country would 
be an actof perfidy, injustice and blood-guiltiness, al- 
mest without a parallel in the history of the world,— 
and effected only by the subversion of the American 
Constitution,—and then, after the awful deed has 
been consummated, in consenting to it, recognizing it 
as valid and obligatory, and adhering to a dissevered, 
as to an inviolate Union, has proved herself to be a 
most perfidious, cruel and profligate State, and in 
point of cri lity far b th the State of Texas 
itself. 


Whereas, the adoption of the Constitutlon of the 
United States was secured only by the most guilty 
compromises with the Slave Power, and at the utter 
| sacrifice of all the rights and liberties of millions of 

the people ; and whereas, bad as it originally was, it 
has since been more and more prostituted to the pur- 
poses of slavery, until by the late tyrannical annexa- 
tion of Texas, it has been entirely subverted, and the 
supremacy of the slaveholding oligarchy is now abso- 
lute in all parts of the country ; 

And whereas, nothing can be more wild or insane 
than to attempt to reconcile, under the same govern- | 
ment, freemen and tyrants—therefore, 

Resolved, That.it is a criminal act to defend or 
sanction the Constitution of the United States, or to 
hold any office under it, or to vote for another to fill 
such office, where an oath ‘is required to uphold that 
instrument; and, therefore, the only alternative for 
the friends of liberty is, to advocate an immediate and 
total dissolution of the existmg union of the States, 
by peaceful and righteous instrumentalities, that their 
skirts may be clear of innocent blood, that the arm of 
oppression may be broken, and that a new govern- 
ment may be instituted, in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, the will of God, and the 
claims of bumanity. 

Resolved, That the religious and political watch- 
word of every abolitionist should be, ‘ No Union with 
Slaveholders !’ 

Whereas, the uncompromising abolitionists of the 
United States are accused of being infidels and disor- 
ganizers, by the religious and political leaders of the 
people; therefore, 

Resolved, That when the future historian of the 
anti-slavery movement shall give te the world an im- 
partial sketch of their infidel and disorganizing con- 
duct, it will be found to have been marked by the 
following traits:—They strenuously defended the 











Bible against the charge of sanctioning or conniving 
at the enslavement of any portion of the human fam- 
ily—they affirmed that man-stealers, man-buyers, and 
slaveholders, were ‘sinners of the first rank,’ and 
therefore not Christians—they insisted that the 
church of Christ could never be a slaveholding church, 
but must necessarily ever be found on the side of the 
oppressed—they denied that those clergymen were 


the ministers of Christ, who held their fellow-me 


nation of the anti-slavery enterprise ; because, by the : 


in bondage, or who received into their fellowship 
those who made merchandize of human bodies and 
immrtal spirits, or who resisted the immediate and 
total abolition of slavery, or who refused to open their 
mouths for the suffering and the dumb—they held 
that a man was df more value than a ebeep, and there- 
fore that it was a righteous act to extricate him from 
the pit of cruelty on the first day of the week, even 
though called the Sabbath, as well as on any other 
day—they taught, that loving mercy, doing justly, 
walking humbly before God, undoing heavy burdens, 
and letting the oppressed go free, were duties infi- 
nitely transcending the performance of temple wor- 
ship, religious rites and ceremonies, and the observ- 
ance of days, times and seasons—they maintained 
that the government which held a large portion ‘of 
the people in chains and slavery, was essentially des- 
potic and insupportable, and ought to be instantly 
superseded by a free and equitable government—they 
represented it to be a wild and guilt experiment, to 
attempt to unite the foes and the advocates of slavery 
in one political compact, because such discordant ele- 
ments never could coalesce, nor exist peaceably to- 
gether under the same constitution—and, finally, that 
a compact, which was framed in accordance with the 
wishes of the most relentless oppressors, and contin- 
ued only by a faithful execution of its iniquitous pro- 
visions, was, in the expressive language of Scripture, 
*a covenant with death, and an agreement with 
hell.’ ¥ 

These important and comprehensive resolutions 
were discussed with great ability and increasing in- 
terest, during the three days’ session of the Conven- 
tion, by Thomas T. Stone, (of East Machias, Me.) 
Parker Pillsbury, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, C. L. Re- 
mond, Giles B. Stebbins, Jonathan Walker, Lewis 
Ford, Lewis Hayden, and others, and were finally 
adopted with great enthusiasm, no one venturing to 
speak in opposition to any of them, though all per- 
sons were invited to participate in the discussion.— 
The attendance was uncommonly large, both at the 
Town Hall and at Liberty Hall, and the Convention 
was the most encouraging of any ever held in N. B. 





SHOCKING ATROCITY. 
Between 9 and 10 o'clock, on the evening of the 
19th instant, in the town of Fleming, about four miles 


LETTER FROM FREDERICK >... === 




























Mosrnose, (Scotland,) Feb > worse 
My Dear Fritxp Garrisos : 7 ye 
In my letter to you from Belfast, | inti wit: he 
Intention to say something more about Ireland, &y i con 


although I feel like fulfilling m : my 
Y prom 
erator comes to me so laden with ry » they 
dence, that I feel some hesitancy Ps 

it, Lshall, however, send you this, ; th 


oppressed of every class, color and clime 
their wrongs fully set forth, and their tite 
vindicated. Your brave assertion of its cha die 
your last defence of free discussion, has j mele 
with a fresh love for the Liberator. Devitt my 
lished for the overthrow of the accursed gl, 
tem, it is not insensible to other evils thet = % 
blast the happiness of mankind. So, gig, 4." 
am more closely connected and identifieg 
class of outraged, oppressed and enslaved mite 
cannot allow myself to be insensible to the it 
and sufferings of any part of the great famil 
Iam not only an American slave, but spy, 
such,am bound to use my powers for the wee . 
the whole human brotherhood. I am ie we 
through this land with my eyes shut, ears sts. 
or heart steeled. 1 am seeking to see, bear 
all that may be seen, heard and felt: and saa 
attentions I am receiving here, nor the . 
hold to my brethren in bonds, shalj prevestace 
closing the results of my observation. 1 belie es 
the sooner the wrongs of the whole human a 
are made known, the sooner those Wrongs wa : 
reached. 1 had heard much. of the -mige re. 
wretchedness of the Irish people, previous es, m: 
the United States, and was prepared to witness “ 
on my arrive! in Ireland. Bat} aust conf, 
experience has convinced me that the half ‘i 
been told. 1 supposed that much that [ heard fig 
the American press on this subject was mere < 
geration, resorted to for the base purpose tinned 
ing the characters of British PhilaiMbropist, w 


. ons, an 
throwing a mantle over the dark and infernal chan, 


pe friet 


ter of American slavery and slaveholders, My op Alv 
ion has undergone no change in regard to the bi: 
part of my supposition, for | believe q large Pe 
writers in America, as well as in this land, ate ink L 


enced by no higher motive than that of Coverng y 
our national sins, to please popular taste, an¢ san 
popular prejudice ; and thus many have harped ny, 
the wrongs of Irishmen, while in truth they car 
more about Irishmen, or the wrongs of Jrishon 
than they care about the whipped, gagged, J 
thamb-screwed slave. They would as willingly 9g 
on the auetion-block an Irishman, : 


of light, is entirely suppressed; and because the 
wealthiest portions of community have the most to| perpetrated by a young colored man, named William 
fear and the most to lose, in regard to those public 
convulsions and calamities which are hourty to be ex- 
pected to follow in the train of the colossal slave sys- | ted five years for the crime of horse stealing. He went 


Resolved, That in no city or town in this Common- 
wealth should the anti-slavery cause meet with a 
more cordial reception, or find more numerous and | ed Mrs. Wykoff, the mother-in-law of Mrs. Van Ness, 
faithful adherents, or obtain more liberal patronage,— | and Mr. Cornelius Van Arsdale, the last of whom, 
even asa matter of self interest,—to say nothing of | after he was stabbed, threw a candlestick at the head 
the mora] and religious obligations which rest upon 


South of Auburn, N. Y. a most dreadful deed was 


Freeman, aged about 23, recently discharged from 
the Auburn State Prison, in which he was ineagcera- 


to the house of Mr. John G. Van Nees, and stabbed 


if it were pomair 
to do so, agan African. For heart, such men be 
adamant—for consciences, they haye Public opieig 
They are a stench in the nostrils of upright meng i 
a curse to the country in which they live, Theie fe 
its of a single letter are insufficient to allony 


i 





him, his wife, and child two years old,, who must 
have died almost instantly—and also mortally wound- 


of the assassin, pushed him down stairs, and struck 


every professed Christian and republican, to assist | him witha broomstick. Freemen then went to the 


the gallows will seize on this occurrence to help prop 
itup; but Humanity and Common Sense, instead 
of finding in this tragedy any reason for perpetuating 
that barbarous instrument of retaliation, will only be| | 
stimulated to make fresh efforts for its overthrow; 
because the gallows does not save but deprave socie- 
ty, and tends to the cheapening of hitman life. 


barn, and took a horse, and escaped before any alarm | 
could be given; but he was soon afterwards arrested 
at Phoenix, and readily admitted his guilt, but de- ; 
clared that he had ‘no reason at all’ for committing | 
these murders, although it is supposed he hada grudge. 
against Van Ness, on account of his imprisonment 
at Auburn. 

The popular excitement against Freeman, after his | 
arrest, soon grew to a murderous pitch. According | 
to the Syracuse Star, on passing through Auburn,’ 
such was the irrepressible indignation of the citizens, 
of all classes, that the officers who had him in cus-' 
tody were compelled to drive at the top of their speed 
to prevent his forcible detention and immolation on 
the spot! !—and the only way that the multitade’ 
could be pacified was by promising them that, on his_ 
return from the late residence of Van Ness, he should. 
be made to stand up in the wagon, where all should | 
be permitted to behold him! While at Van Ness’s, | 
there were more than 2,000 persons assembled in a! 
short time, and among them some of the oldest in-| 
habitants of Aubarn, who had long known and re-' 
spected Mr. Van Ness. ‘ Their grief and indigna- | 
lion,’ says the Star, ‘ were beyond description. Our, 
readers can judge something of it when we state the | 
fact, that two of the persons present, who were dea- 
cons of a church in Auburn, old and grey-headed men' 
of good standing, made a motion to the dense crowd | 
etanding there, that Freeman should be seized at! 
once, and strung up without judge or jury. The mo- 
tion was carried unanimously !’ 

lt was expected that Freeman would immediately 
be re-taken to Auburn in an open carriage, and a rope 
had been thrown over a tall apple tree, with a hang- 
man’s noose in it, by some persons, for the purpose 
of dragging him up unceremoniously. This was pre- 
vented, however, by the presence of the officers, who 
had prepared a close carriage at the back part of the 
house, and while the crowd were looking for him to 
come out at the front door, he was seized by the offi- 
cers, and carried hastily to the close carriage at the 
back door, and driven rapidly off to Auburn. This 
was facilitated by an ingenious effort, at the time of 
his removal back, to open a passage for him through 
the crowd in front, which naturally drew all the at- 
tention there, as he was moving off another way. 

It was only by a ruse of this kind that Freeman 
was safely lodged in prison at Auburn ; but the ex- 
citement continued to increase, rather than abate, 
at the last accounts, and there seemed to be a deter- 
mination, on the part of the multitude, to lynch him, 
if possible. This indicates a state of mind quite as 
horrible as that which Freeman exhibited, and cer- 
tainly equally lawless. Only think of the sanguina- 
ry proposition of those two old deacons, to strangle 
Freeman on the spot! ! - 
It must.be confessed, that this_is.a most tgagical 
occurrence; and as Freeman happened to have a 
colored skin, no doubt the wicked persecutors df the 
colored people will hold them all responsible for it, 
and thus try to inflame and immortalize that fierce 
yet vulgar prejudice, which has so long prevailed 
agaigst them. But the deed was his own, and the 
consequences should be confined to him alone. Sure- 
ly, the colored population of this try have given 
the strongest evidence of possessing incomparably 
more humane feelings, of having a much stronger 
aversion to the shedding of blood, than their white 
enslavers. When it is remembered how many years 
they have been robbed, scourged, bought and sold 
like cattle, subjected to every outrage that cruelty 
could invent or tyranny inflict,—thousands of them 
having been flogged to death, stabbed, mutilated, and 
shot down, by those monsters who have possessed 
unlimited and irresponsible control over them,—the 
marvel is, that where only one has become revenge- 
ful, there have not been hundreds among them driv- 
en by desperation to commit the most shocking a- 
trocities, by way of retaliation. 

It will be remembered, that only a very short time 
has transpired, since a white convict (one, too, un- 
questionably insane) was so cruelly whipped in the 
Aubarn prison, that he almost immediately expired. 
Who can tell what prov to it some ter- 
rible outrage after his release, may not have been 
given to William Freeman, during his five years’ in- 
carceration in that dreadful prison? 

Of course, it is to be expected that the friends of 











| of men, without feet, without legs, without bain 


| knees, their feet lapped around each other, atii 
| upon their backs, pressing their way throw} 


| more than a dozen around me at one time, mea, 
! men and children, all telling a tale of wo which ww 
| move any buta heart of iron. Women, barein 


, seemed tobe held together by the very dirt anit 


thing like a faithful description of those painful ex, 

bitions of human misery, which meet the ey, 
stranger almost atevery step. 1 spent neul mee 
| weeks in Dublin, and the scenes 1 there witnss 

| were such as to make me ‘blush, and hang my bad 
{| to think myself aman.’ 1 speak truly when | » 
I dreaded to go out of the house. The streets we 
almost literally alive with beggars, displaying of 
greatest wretchedness—some of them mere stuy 








he fol 
n, at 





without arms—and others still more horribly deep 
ed, with crooked limbs, down upon their hands 


muddy streets and merciless crowd, casting sid hw 
to the right and left, in the hope of catching tiey 
of a passing stranger—the citizens generally bony 
set their faces against giving to beggars. | havela 


and bareheaded, and only covered by mgs vid 


with which they were covered—many of thee 1 
infants in their arms, whose emaciated forms, suit 
eyes and pallid cheeks, told too plainly that they 
nursed till they had nursed in vain. In such «gw 
you may hear all forms of appeal, entreaty, as 6 
postulation. A half a dozen voices have brokenm 
my ear at once :—‘ Will your honor please o pm 
me apenny to buy some bread?’ ‘May the la 
bless you, give the poor old woman a little sixpeas 
‘For the love of God, leave us a few pennies" 
will divide them amongst vs,’ ‘Oh! my poor 
it must starve, for God's sake give mea peau’. Me 
power to you! I know your honor will leave they 
creature something. Ah, do! ah, do! and !* 
pray for you as long as I live.’ For a time ig 
way to my feelings, but reason reminded m ™ 
such a course must only add another to the lr 
long list of beggars, and 1 was often complltt® 








pass, as if { heeded not and felt not. | fear it RRR every 
hardening effect upon my heart, as 1 found \o® Wend, anc 
easier to pass without giving to the last begge,™ ip wit 
the first. The spectacle that affected me mos, ® Mavehol 


made the most vivid impression on my mind, & 8 
extreme poverty and wretchedoess of the gsi 
Dublin, was the frequency with which 1 met 
children in the street at a late hour of the nigh 
ered with filthy rags, and seated upon cold 5 
steps, or in corners, leaning against brick oh ® 
asleep, with none to look upon them, sone 
for them. If they have parents, they have et 
vicious, and have abandoned them. Poor ov 
they are left without help, to find their "#7 ye 
a frowning world—a world that seems to regarl®® 
as intruders, and to be punished as such. #¥? 
the poor! An infidel might ask, in view fe 
facts, with confusing effect—Where is yor" 
that takes care for the poor—for the widow #** 
therless—where are its votaries—what # ws 
ing? The answer to this would be, if propery e 
wasting their energies in useless debste a 
creeds and points of doctrine, which, when # a 
neither make one hair white nor black, I" , 
sation with some who were such rigid ene 
their faith that they would scarce be see* og - 
ny with those who differed from them in any a 
their creed, I have heard them quote the tert? 
ation of their neglect, ‘The poor shall hehe ; 
of the land’! During my stay in Dublia, 1" 
casion to visit the huts of the poor in its " 
and of all places to witness human mers e 
rance, degradation, filth and wretebednes, a? 
hut is pre-eminent. It seems to be a 
promote the very reverse of every thing er 
tic comfort. If I were to describe one, * vai 
pear about as follows: Four mud walls _ fe 
high, occupying a space of ground about atl” 
square, covered or thatched with straw—* there 
ney at one end, reaching abcut a foot ere 
without apartments or divisions of any ‘g ott 
out floor, without windows, and prep rol é 
chimney—a piece of pine board Jaid on wl 
box or an old chest—a pile of straw cov" : 
ty garments, which it would puzzle 2F mt “i 
mine the original part of any one of the jo? 
representing the crucifixion of Christ, ta iyo 
most conspicuous place on the wall—s ie 
dishes stuck up in a corner—an iron ~_ 7 We 
of an iron pot, in one corner of the che 
tle peat in the fire-place, aggravate wet wr 
ally with a glimpse of fire, but sending ares, 32 
tle heat—a man ard his wife and ig MG fh 
pig. In front of the avor-way, and witbi gweirt 
}s a hole three or four feet deep, and “sunent 
_1 eireumference ; into this bole all the ws 








- {the hut are put, for careful preset” ~ ai ’ 
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< mes stands in bubbles, as decompositl? © ing 


equently covered with a green *° 
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‘ ere you have an [rish hut or cabia, pdt jel 


"the pesple of Ireland live im. And oF 
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Men and women, married and 

and young, lie down together, in much 
dation as the American slaves. I see 

$8 we mind me of my former condition, and 
"e hamed to lift up my voice 
but that I know the cause 
id ovgr. He who really and 


a 


Lere 10 
: fess | shot d be as 
mersean slavery, 
one the wor 

fr the American slave, cannot steel his 
"1 eg of others ; and he who thinks him- 
rionist, yet cannot enter into the wrongs 


yet to find a trae foundation for his an- 
rs, bas YE* 


ty 8 
y a8 j 


the ¥ 
row 


ith. But, to the subject. 


4 amedia 


r 
il ty and 
er 
poverty 


beggary in Ireland, is intempe- 
seen in the fact that most beg- 

rickey. The third day after landing in 
ee aT an in one of the most public streets, 
; oth on the upper part of his face. He | 
a .y with acane in. one hand, and the | 
bai ctended, soliciting aid. His feeble} 
arance led me to inquire into 


This may be 
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5 wor 


ur app 
hao that he had been avery | 
and that on one occasion he was | 
n the streets. While in this state 
hog with its fangs tore off his nose, 
. face! 1 looked under the cloth, and | 


»» enectacie of a living maw with the 


| was 
rete man, 


Drunkenness is still rife in Ire- 
' erance cause has done much—is do- 
re is much more to do, and, as yet, 
fe w todo it. A great part of the Ro- 


-y do nothing about it, while the 


to hate the cause. [ have been 


saidt 
dto have nothing to do with it, as 


the anti-slavery cause. It was 


wore 
t to find that these persons who 
-ested in the anti-slavery cause in the 


the same that distinguished them- 


awe 
ruest and warmest advocates of tem- 


Stat 


very other righteous reform at home. 

re to walk through the crowd with | 
hb as the Webbs, Allens and Haugh- 
em recognized by the multitude as| 
« poor. My sheet is full. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 
FROM HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
Gramuis, Feb. 6, 1846. 


TER 


: wwn of 700 inhabitants Near it is | 

* Castle, a fine old ruin, in good preserva- 

rhe was once one of the most magnificent 
. ip Seotland. According to tradition, as the | 
y. Malcolm IL. was assassinated in 1034. | 

e yery room, and the bedstead on 

1s murdered by Macbeth, as the 
by Shakspeare, in his most masterly 
» not wish to note much of these 
sof blood. I hardly ever step out 
k at these old dens of robbers and 
had rather give you a specimen of the 
which l am sometimes welcomed 
resistance and anti-slavery. 

m a truly independent and noble 


» party but Christ's 


Metuves, Dec. 22, 1845. 


vith yours on Saturday morning. | 
rrangements for your recep- 

W sday next, at6O o clock I need not 
tl am delighted at the prospect of meetug 
imanity, and of hearing you 
ypressed millions of America, 
the infernal planters with 
who cause 


their groves to re- 


sand blood, and 


their agonizing groans 


must be dry as summer's dust, 

e, for a moment, to receive the 

pen arms, and do every thing 

hen your hands and encourage 

tion of so noble and so god- 

Say how and when you intend 
fectionatel 


GEORGE BRUCE WATSON. 


s another from one of the most devoted 

rmers | have met in the kingdom 
Exrieiy, (near London,) Dec. 25, 1845. 

rN! 

much pleased with your pamphlet on the 

fthe American Union, that I sent for 

» distribute. My mother and myself 

read over the other two, which we 

specially that on the ‘ Evangelical Alli- 


edat your eff 


rts to bring the influence 
o bear upon American slave- 
uld not succeed in the object you 
u will accomplish another you will 
surch of Scotland to the contempt 
man, When they come into Eng- 
« received into religious fellow- 
hurches that have not received money of 
ind are therefore not bribed to support | 


exposition of their conduct will be an 


reading Polk's Message. One, who 
the sta 


ate of the country from the manner 

talks of the blessings of freedom, &c., 
Suspect that there are three millions of 
reatures under his government in a state 
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that of brute beasts! 


M. M. MUNROE. 


! me f Polk excited only disgust in this | 

"ad access to more than one hundred pa-| 
. veh allusion was made to that Message. | 
I hoticed the Lyme assertion, that the gov- | 


cured the blessings of liberty to all the | 


Mw 


the 


, Many of them asserted broadly, and | 

tat - Polk wasa tian—that he intended to | 

“a “ Ae made that assertion—that he knew he | 

“ me ney He said it. The papers here put the | 
‘ slaves side 


boty by side with that declara- | 


tai *inends of liberty here—the Chartists in | 
~™*#, Who 


are pleading and laboring to advance | 


8 of 


& 
Saguste 


the people—are chagrined, disappoint. | 
dealers sg ‘earn the hypoerisy and utter lying 
’ of American democrats. I can assure | 
; public is doing more to riv | 
, Cespotism, and to retard the progress | 
Taher of z 2 wisphere, than all the despots and 
loeticgy eine pe and Asia combined. The 
he meee if & GREAT tre, and American 

*e GREAT LIARS. Slave-breeders, | 
ye rs, slaveholders, claim to be the friends | 
roy) “How can they escape the damnation 


‘the American re 


Me haing of 


Rhlicans 
iter 


. | 
€ he } 
; 

ati H. C. WRIGHT. | 

tt ol as “egret that such is the crowded state of! 
Ray _* We are obliged to defer the other inter- | 


letters received ¢ , 
* received from our friend Wright.J]—Ed. 


ANOTHER IRISH PATRON. 
‘i Betrasr, (Ireland,) 3d March, 1846. 


C 
VARRisgy 


¥ “* Sit—I am an ardent adwirer of your won- 
the emancipation. I have 
Sy ten ne ening 
® Doagiare. — eary C. Wright and Freder- 
treed aa” “nd lam delighted with your straight- 
oan of entire liberty for the press, as 
Ne bipery be your noble stand againet the igno- 
ed me how ome of your readers. I request you 
Ti — the Liberator. 
Foam Prayers for your success im the all- 
a is which you are engaged, 
Jour affectionate friend, 


‘ JOHN M’NEILL. 


Ke . 
*ertions for Universal 


) of the country, to protest, and express opinions against | 





THE ANTI-CORN LAW. ; 
W. L. Gannison ; ee neg wine Ne 

Deak Sta :—Ere this reaches you, the Tariff, pro- 
posed by our Minister to Parliament, and the de 
bate, and the result of that debate, in our House of 
Commons, will be known to you. That Tariff, and 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, with the admirable 
speeches of Sir Robert Peel introducing it, and. in 
reply, will, | hope, have induced the bellicose spirits 
amongst you to see that peace and production are 
better than war and destruction—that an interchange 
of goods is better than am interchange of blows. 

In addition to the satisfaction it gives to the lovers 
of peace and progress here, there is much gratifica- 
tion to those, who have a feeling of attachment to 
this country stronger than to others, that her gov- 
erning statesmen are the first, as a government, to 
adopt and announee the principle, that commerce 
should be free and anshackled ; and thereisthe more | 
gratification in it, that the power of the middle 
classes has forced and enabled a Ministry formed out 
of an opposing territorial aristocracy, to adopt and) 
enunciate those principles. The aristocracy con- 
ceived that Sir Robert Peel was their tool and their 
instrument, and was so bound round by circumstan- 
ces, that he must conform to uphold the systems 
which to them appeared most for their interest ; and | 
they had openly boasted, that is, one of their leaders 
had, speaking for the class, that those who made him 
minister, could unmake him; and they were so 
blinded to the progress of the democratic principles, 
and the increase of the power of public opinion, that 
they are evidently in a state of ignorant amazement 
at the new power which knowledge is developing in 
the hands of the many. 

The Anti-Corn Law League is one of the exponents | 
of this power. 








It 18 a middle class power; bat is by far better for | 
us, as a people, than the aristocratic power. It is an! 
abolition, so far, of the feudal principle. 

The League is a more extensive class, whose inter- 
est is commerce. Commerce and Repeal are cousins. 
Merchants seek production and exchange. Feudal- 


| ism louks to war and bloodshed, and calling it glory, 


makes the people fight the battles, and pay and main- | 
tain the feudal lords, as leaders, on to destruction mist 
Again—the people are constantly pouring into the | 
ranks of this new class, fresh spirit, and the distince- | 
tions are not so marked, nor the manners and habits | 
so cold and distinct, as between the aristocracy, and | 
the farmers and laborers who are their yeomen and 
serfs. 
A landed or hereditary aristocracy, with a law of | 
primogeniture, is one of the greatest evils under | 
They take from man the | 
land, the gift of God to his creatures, in common, 


which a nation can labor. 


and having, in England, confined their representa- | 
tive principle to the possessors of land, they have | 
managed, by unjust laws, and an union with the | 
priests, to establish themselves upon the shoulders of | 
the people, and consolidated their monopoly on the | 
the land. ! 
Yours, faithfully, | 

: EDWARD SEARCH. 





Loxpox, March 3, 1846. 
W. L. Garrison : 

Dear Sin:—There can be no doubt that the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws, and the reduction of duties | 
in our tariff, will work with you, as it is working | 
with us, for peace and moral progression. Here the 
people are showing themselves worthy of it, and by 





their manner of receiving it, evidencing that they | 
are very greatly advanced. Hitherto, when conces- | 
sions have been made, they have received them as | 
things extorted, and for which they owed no thanks ; 
bat, on this occasion, they have received the minis- 


terial measure as a great boon, for which they owe 


| 


' 


gratitude ; although they at the same time show that 
they are not unmindful of their right to more, and | 
that they know that the principles and reasons which 
induce the present important concessions, justify and | 
entitle them to large grants. 
A circumstance which is just now taking place 


| here, will illustrate the progress that is making’ 
amongst those who are known here as physical | 


The government have recently ex- | 

*5*,* . } 
pressed their intention to call out the militia. This | 
has given rise to many meetings in different parts | 


force Chartists. 


c | 
it. L attended one of these meetings, and resolutions | 


having been proposed, deprecating war, but not ex- 
pressing the doctrine of non-resistance,—to my sur 

prise, Mr. Cooper, a Chartist, who it was known had | 
held and taught other doctrines, and who had been | 
tried upon an indictment for political charges invol- 
ving his life, and would assuredly have been executed, | 
had he been convicted of the capital offence, came 

forward, and moved an amendment, embodying the | 
non-resistance principle. The amendment, in its en- | 
tirety was lost, but it induced an improvement of the | 
original resolutions, carrying the principle much fur- 
Mr. Cooper is a man of great talent, considera- 
ble power of oratory, and has recently, by his publi- | 
cation, * The Purgatory of Suicides,’ and other works, 
won for himself no inconsiderable literary standing. | 
He hes endured two years’ imprisonment for his po- | 
litical efforts, and this punishment with us, tends to! 
sanctify the man, rather than to degrade him ; and all 

the poor men who have survived their punishments, 

and preserved their spirits unbroken, have usually, 

as a consequence, taken up a standing of considera- | 
ble influence with their class. 

Being anxious to get this doctrine of non-resis- 
tance into discussion, I arranged with Mr. Cooper, to 
give two lectures upen it, which are to be delivered on 
Wednesday, the 25th February, and the 4th of March, 
in the Hall of the Moral Force Chartists. 

I onticipate that the necessary effect of broaching 
this subject by and through him, will give it exis- 
tence as a subject deserving discussion; and if we 
get it into discussion, what there is of truth in it will 
take root. 

It will do good in this way here, in addition to the 
good which, aga doctrine of peace, it must necessa- 
rily effect. 

Hitherto, the people, both in England and Ireland, 
when unable to bear the oppressions of their rulers, 
have resorted to violence, which enabled the Govern- 
ment, who have at all times—even in times of peace— 
an army of 90,000 men to sabre or shoot the people, 
as being in rebellion, and having thus shocked and 
dispersed them as a mob, they invariably proceed to 
try, hang, transport, and imprison them, in detail, 
until they had struck sufficient terror into the mass, 
and they thought it unnecessary to sacrifice more.— 
Then things went on again, until the continued op- 
pressions raised up new convulsions, and fresh vic- 
tims. This has been the constant course of things 
in Ireland, and in England, and has been the case, 
many times, with lots of poor misguided Chartists. 

O'Connell is wise in his generation. He saw how 
regularly and systematicaily the aristocracy cut down 
and destroyed the people in rebellions, and then 
rested upon the fear the destruction has raised, doing 
nothing effectual to remove the causes of the evil ; 
and he used his great influence with his countrymen 
to meet in peace, and use the strength of unity in 
passive submission and moral resistance—the resis- 
tanee of publicly expressed opinions ; and the ‘ great 
Duke,’ for so our marble-hearted military dictator is| 
called, aud his and the aristoeracy’s flexible instru- 
ments, found that though they had filled Ireland with 
soldiers, O Connell's teaching deprived them of their 
power, and the people would not give them a pre- 
tence for putting bullets intothem. They, therefore, 
indicted him for a conspiracy, with others, to bring 
about a repeal of the union, so called, by illegal 
means, dangerous to the public peace ; and it was ac- 
tually urged that the danger consisted in the ominous 
_ peacefulness of the people ! 

We have no man in England, ing the same 


ther. 





influence whieh O'Connell doesin Ineland. The peo- 


ple, too, are of a different organization and tempera- 


ment ; and the ‘whieh has much to do with 


his influence is different. It will, therefore, be good, | 


if we can get the peace principle established asa doc- 

We owe moch, in connection with this movement, 
@be Quakers. The Peace Society originated the 
recent movement against the calling out of the mili- 
tia, and the Peace Society is mainly composed of 
‘Friends.’ They held the first meeting, and bore 
their testimony against war and destruction. 

Joseph Sturge,their excellent member, who is worth 
many negatives, spoke boldly against the iniquity of 
glorifying bloodshed. 

Our Minister, Sir Robert Peel, has carried the ini- 
tiative step of his measure by a majority of 97. The 
division took place last Friday, the 27th. The Con- 
servatives (as they call themselves) have been speak - 
ing against time, for twelve long nights. The argu- 
ments in favor of the rights of the people to exchange 
the products of their labor freely with the people of 
other countries, and particularly with yours, have 
long been exhausted ; and if we had not been long 
used to economical slavery, and custom-house prohi- 
bitions and duties, the people would have been long 
since surfeited with the nonsensical fear of being de- 


| pendant for food upon other countries; as though 


Holland had ever been in a state of starvation upon 
that account. There can be no doubt but that Free 
Trade will be established in England. The ministe- 
rial measure will be carried ; and when it is carried, 
it will be another great blow to Feudalism. Bat it is 
thought that such is the obstinacy of the Landocracy, 


have in most instances been denied them. =f 
_ Among the means adopted by the two Societies for | y, 


the promotion of literature, is that of establishing a 


Library, which they are anxious to augment, by do- | © 


nations of books or money, from any interested in 


an object so justly entitled to their benevolence. 


A great responsibility devolves upon the young 
colored men of the present generation, who should 
duly prize the means now at their disposal, and fulfil 
during their mission the prophecy of the fathers who 


are passing away, leaving them buat the legacy of} 


their prayers and fondest aspirations for success.— 
While they must needs weep in remembrance of the 
past, when they were denied even a tithe of our pres- 
ent opportunities, their hearts are also made glad in 
the anticipation of better associations; for they be- 
hold their sons preparing themselves for stations of 
honor and respectability—gaining access to the vari- 
ous avenues for improvement in morals, science, and 
the mechanic arts, and through that medium, like 


valiant pionees, affecting an opening for their breth-+ those who pursued him, and was brought to this city 


ren to the goal of human prosperity. 

Let us never forget the memory of those, who, in 
the day of small things, have labored earnestly for 
the welfare of humanity. If others fail to appreciate 
the merit of the colored man, the names which they 
neglect should only be the more sacred in our remem- 
brance. Let us keep them for the hoped for day of 





they will delay the measure by unmeaning moti 
and useless talk, until] the Easter recess, by which 
time distress from starvation will be great in [reland ; 
and that the ministers must then resort to open the 
ports, which may, they hope, as a temporary measure; 
lead to an ultimate -defeat or abandonment of this 
more permanent measure, and drive the ministers to a 
general election. At all events, they will create as 
much delay as possible, in the hope that the chapter 
of accidents may open a leaf in their favor ; but it is 
settled, I think, that the measure will be ultimately 
carried, and that the greater the resistance, the more 
decisive will be the ultimate victory- and in al! proba- 
bility, a more comprehensive measure. 

There are many active minds. in this cougtry, alive 
to the importance of sweeping away the customs, ex- 
cise, and all other indirect taxes, and of establishing 
direct taxation only. This will be an important thing, 
when established, in favor of peace ; for the people 
will then see the consequences of war, by being 
called upon to pay a large increase in a direct form. 

1 am, dear sir, 
Yours, faithfully, 
EDWARD SEARCH. 





iP We have teen requested to insert the follow 
ing letter in the Liberator, (which will be understood 
by all the parties interested in the case,) and comply 
with that request, simply because we are assured that 
its publication has been declined by the Boston Re- 
corder and New. England Puritan, in both of which 
papers, we think, it ought to have obtained a prompt 
insertion.—£d. Lib. 

CASE OF REV. MR. PICKETT. 

To the honorable Council, convened at the South Parish 

in Reading, March 4th, 1846. 
GENTLEMEN : 

At the opening of the Council, I expected a full 
investigation of all the difficulties existing between 
the Pastor, Church, and Parish, as the Parish had 


| voted there should be; and 1 had no doubt, from re- 
marks made by several members of the Council, that | 
| they so understood it. But I leave you to imagine | 


my surprise, when I and others brought forward the 
charges, that the Rev. Mr. Pickett, in his official ca- 
pacity, had been neglectful of duty, irregular and 
abusive in his procedure,—and when I offered to sus- 
tain those charges by unquestionable evidence derived 
from the church records, and other documents writ- 
ten and signed by the Pastor,—I could not be heard. 
1 could not conceive how this could be consistent 
with the repeated request of the Moderator, and other 
members of the Council, for every one to bring for- 
ward everything which labored in the mind of any 
one, respecting this trial; announcing that, unless 
they did so, hereafter every mouth must be shut. 
Under these circumstances, I do not feel that 1 or 
any other persons are under any obligations to close 
our mouths on this subject; for there is just cause 


| for complaint, and 1 purpose to present this to the | 


public, so that every one may judge for himself, 
whether this was a fair and impartial trial. 
Had you heard the evidence which [ was ready to 


offer, in proof of the charges, and impartially consid- | 
ered it, I think your result would have been quite | 


different, and the people generally much better satis- 
fied with your proceedings. 
Yours, with due respect, 
DAVID BALL. 


Rev. 


“ iT) 


. Perry, Bradford, 
Cook, Lynn, 
Jackson, Andover, 
Baker, Medford, 
Buddington, Charlestown, 
Albro, Cambridge, 
Bennet, Woburn, 
Fay, Wilmington, 
Emerson, Salem. 


Reading, March 17th, 1846. 





LITERARY PROGRESS OF THE COLORED YOUNG 
MEN OF BOSTON. 

The Young Men's Literary Society terminated 
their public exercises for the season, by an elocution- 
ary exhibition, on the evening of the 10th inst. The 
audience (which was numerous as usual,) testified 
the high satisfaction they derived from the mental 
feast submitted by the class. 

The Salutatory, delivered by their President, Isaac 
H. Snowden, gave evidence of much good taste and 
judgment ; in the course of which, allusion was made 
to the large accession of members within the year 
past, and of thé increased determination, on the part 
of the Society, to avail themselves of every means of 
mental and moral elevation. A majority of the speak- 
ers being junior members, some of whom had never 
before appeared in public, the indulgence of | the 
audience was appealed to, in a modest and appropri- 
ate manner. 

The selections were excellent, evincing that the 
class had not spent their time in vain among the 
Poets and Authors. A number of original composi- 
tions, on a variety of interesting subjects, were also 
presented—developing talents, which, with proper 
cultivation, may yet qualify their possessors for much 
usefulness among their fellow-men. It may not be 
deemed out of place here to record, that the members 
of this Society, unlike those of the more favored in 
the city, have not enjoyed the aid of teachers; but 
are mainly indebted for their improvement to the 
mutual suggestions and criticisms imparted within 
their own little circle. Those among them in any 
degree prominent, to their honor be it spoken, owe it 
to their perseverance and self-denial, under circum- 
stances unfavorable to mental cultivation. 

It is a gratifying trath, that, within the past few 
years, the colored citizens of Boston have manifested 
an active imterest in those pursuits, for which the 
Athens of America bas long been so proudly distin- 
guished. The lectures of the Adelphic Union Libra- 
ry Association, and the Young Men’s Literary Socie- 
ty, together, have largely contributed to a result so 
auspicious. But, though a great good has been done, 
very much yet remains to be accomplished; for 


though the tree of knowledge may be planted in the} 


midst of a people, it must be so cherished by their 
own individual application and energy, that it may 


tower upwards into strength and beauty, enabling all} 


to pluck fruit from the bending branches. 
If any are impatient and despairing, in view of the 





} 


| 





fall ipation, when, in the possession of all our 
rights, and redeemed from the long night of ignorance 
that has rested over us, we may recall them to memo- 
ry, and recollect with gratitude, that the stars which 
shone in our horizon have ushered in a most glorious 


dawn. ; W.C.N. 
a 
THE BLOODY AND OPPRESSIVE SOUTH. 


Wasninatox, Feb. 12. 

? Duel at Bladensburg, and a Man Killed.—The 11 
o’clock cars, which arrived this morning from Balti- 
more, brought information that a duel had been 
fought this morning, between Thomas F. Jones, Esq., 
and Dr. David Johnson, of Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Both gentlemen were very much respected at home, 
and formerly friends. 

Jones challenged Johnson, and, as is said, on ac- 
count of alleged intimacy with his wife. Johnson 
was killed instantly, at the first fire of his antagonist, 
reserving his own fire, it is said, and protesting his 
innocence to the last. 


Fatal Duel.—A duel was fought at the Metairie 
track, New-Orleans, 20th ultimo, between T. M. 
Kane, a young lawyer of that city, and Mr. Hyman, | 
of the firm of Bonnin & Co. At the second fire, Mr. | 
Kane was mortally wounded; he died instantly. 
The duel caused much excitement, as the murdered 
man was universally popular, and a large number of 
citizens followed his body to the grave. The mur- 
derer is an Englishman, and as the laws of Louisiana 
do not forbid duelling with foreigners, all the parties 
accessory will escape. The trouble originated at a 
ball room, and the combatants were strangers to each 
other. 


Wasurxoton, Feb. 27, 1846. 
Joun Hamppen Pueasants is dead! He died this} 
morning at 2 o'clock, of the wounds inflicted upon | 
his person, by Tuomas Ritcuieg, Jr., in their recent 
rencontre. 
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‘® mind 
ibe eeeet niet Reeneye. Wb + cage 
mediately arrested lodged in ie 
‘the Second; Municipality Ov. Orleans icayune. 

A serious affiay happened at Arrow Rock, Saline 
county, (M.,) a week or two ago, between a Mr. Bag- 
by and a Mr. Dickerson. e quarrel commenced at 
a grocery of a brother of Dickervon's, and whilst the 
were engaged in a fist fight, young Dickerson, with 
a missile weapon of kind, struck his opponent 
on the head, which in a few days afterwards resulted 
in his death. Dickerson fled, bat was overtaken by 


in custody. 


At the Crommelin, near the Great Falls of the Po- 
tomac, an affray took place a few days since between 
several persuns of the neighbor! ; the result was 
the unmerciful beating of one individual, and the in- 
fliction of” seyeral » upon the persons of four or 
five others. The situation of one of the wounded is 
said to be critica). 


Fatal Affray.—We are informed that an affray oc- 
curred one day last week, at the race-track on Collo- 
way Hodge's plantation in Jefferson county, which 
resulted in the death of a Mr. Owsley, of Jefferson, 
from a shot fired by Wm. Wilson, of thiscounty. The 
ball struck the unfortunate man in the neck, causing 
his almost instant death. Wilson escaped, immedi- 
ately after the péerpetration of the deed, and had not, 
at the time of our latest information, been appre- 
hended.—Knoz, Tenn. Register. 


Homicide.—The M 
22d ult. says: 
We understand that Dr. Jenifer was shot and killed 





phis (Tenn.) Enquirer of the 





by Dr. Grant, in Helena, Arkansas, on Tuesday last, 
in a street rencounter. We have not heard any of. 
the particulars. The deceased was the son of Hon. | 
Daniel Jenifer, of Maryland. Dr. Grant has recently | 
settled in Helena, having removed there from the | 
neighborhood of Vicksburg. 


ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA. 

The Royal Mail Steamship Hibernia, Capt. Ryrie, 
arrived at Boston on the morning of the 19th inst., at 
about 8 1-2 o'clock. 

The Hibernia met with some severe gales, but on 
the whole had a tolerably pleasant passage for this 
season of the year. ; 

The pilot boat, Wm. J. Romer, which sailed in 
company with the Patrick Henry, had not arrived out. 
The packet experienced heavy weather. ~ 

There have been several extensive failures in Lon- 
don and Liverpool. In the latter one house, Messrs. 
Stockdale & Sons, the most extensive soap manufac- 
turers, it is said, in the world, have suspended pay- 
ment, i 
_ The scarcity of money has been making itself felt} 
in the cotton market. je the last fortnight, the | 
market has been dull, with receding prices. j 

The suffering in Ireland, on account of the potato | 
plague, has become intense and alarming. 











It is said that the Free Trade party on both sides 


| 
I learn the facts to be subsiantially as follows: The | of the House of Commons have made a caiculation of | 
quarre) had gone on in their newspapers to such an their joint strength, aud the odds in their favor, as | 
extent, that Mr. Pleasants thought himself called | against the protectionists, are about 300 to 250. Of! 


upon to bring the matter to a crisis. 


fied place and hour acroes the river from Richmond, | 
with side arms. 
could not consent to settle the affair in that way. 


He therefore | course, there are waverers, and trimmers, and doubt- 
sent a request to Mr. Ritchie te meet him at a speci- | ers, over and above. 


Mr. Ritchie sent back word that he | 


Mr. O'Connell is in very ill health. He is so fee- 
| ble that he enters the House upon the arms of his 
son John, and once or twice when he essayed ed 


Mr. Pleasants then sent him word that the matter | speak, he was so feeble as to be obliged to stop. 


must be settled, and in that way. 


Mr. Ritchie then prepared himself with a revolver | and vegetation was unusually forward. The months 


of six barrels, two duelling pistols, and a horseman’s 


short sword, and repaired te the place designated, at | in May 

the time named. | 
Mr. Pleasants who had not arrived, with two (or, scheme, extended over three weeks, and afforded 

four—there js doubt about this) common pistols fuod*for twelve nights’ incessant oratory. 


and asword-cane. A friend of Mr. Pleasants ap- 


proached Mr. Richie, and said to him, that he thought | immense icebergs in lat. 46 1-2, lon. 48 1-2, and was 
that the difficulty might be settled, if the latter would | obliged to run 250 miles South of her course to avoid 
do one thing, aid that was, to acknowledge that he | them. 

Mr. | 
Ritchie replied that once he could have done this ; to January 17th, and —s accounts of a terrific 


believed Mr. Pleasants to be a brave man. 


but now, Mr. Pleasants having called him there, and 


not appearing himself, he could not make such an| 


acknowledginent. Mr. Pleasants’ friend then inform- 


ed him that he presumed he would have to fight.| Sir Robert Sale,—the loss on the part of the natives 
well, he had come there to) 
he friend ofthe latter left the | 


Mr. Ritchie replied, ver 
meet Mr. Pleasants. 

spot and went to his prineipal, who was not far off, 
Soon after this, Mr. Pleasants appeared aproaching 


Mr. Ritchie, considerably in advance of the two | 


friends who had accompanied him to the spot. As 

he approached at a rapid pace, Mr. Ritchie fired suc- | 
cessively his two duelling pistols, resting each on his | 
left arm, drawn up inan angle forthat purpose. He | 
then presented his revolver, and fired either four or | 
five of its barrels. 


fect, all the time rashing up to Mr. Ritchie, and 
when near enough, he struck him with his sword 
cane, when the scabbard flew off, and Mr. Ritchie 
struck up the blade or spear with his short sword—~ 
in doing which, he received the point of Mr. Pleasants’ 
spear in the corner of his mouth, cutting upward a 
slight gash. 

Mr Pleasants then fell, having received five 
wounds from the pistol shots of his antagonist, it not 
onefrom his short sword. One ball raked across the 
back of his left hand, el | away all the muscles 
and tendons leading to the fingers—another passed 
through the fleshy part of his arm, half way up from 
the elbow to the shoulder—another entered the left 
breast and ranged round under the arm—a fourth en- 
tered the left groin and proved mortal. The fifth 
wound was in the right thigh, either by a ball or a 
thrust from the short sword, above alluded to. It is 
thought to Have been the latter. 

Mr. Pleasants had edited the Lynchburg Virgin- 
ian for several years, until the winter of 1823-'24, when 
he established the ‘Richmond Whig,’ one of the 
strongest papers in the South. 

He left that journal a few weeks since, when he 
associated himself in the editorship of the ‘ Richmond 
Star.’ He was a gentleman of brilliant talents—one 
of the best writers in Virginia, and an able, experi- 
enced, and ardent politician. 


Horrid Murder.—Some time ago, a tailor of bad 
character, named Oliver Norris, was compelled, on 
a t of suspicions of mi duct, to leave Russell- 
ville, Illinois. He was afterward taken back, tried, 
and acquitted. He then went with his wife to York, 
Illinois, where he -remained till recently, when a 
horse being stglen and a friend of bis disappearing at 
the same time, he was suspected of being accessor 
to the crime. He was consequently seized, flogged, 
and ducked in the Wabash, the Lynchers offering to 
release him, if he would name his accomplices. He 
named some of the most respectable citizens of the 
county among whom were John G. Long and R. G. 

e. 





After his release, he returned with his wife to Rus- 
seliville, where he readily admitted that he had slan- 
dered Long and Wade, alleging, in his own justifi- 
cation, that he had been compelled to give names, 
and that the persons named by him were his enemies. 
Wade, on hearing this, swore that Norris should leave 
Russellville immediately. Norris's wife being in 
delicate health, and the weather inclement, some of 
the citizens remonstrated with Wad:, proposing to 
let Norris remain a short time, and then to send him 
off bare Thereupon Wade became still more ex- 
asperated, and taking Long with him, went to Rus- 
sellville, hitched his horse in the street, and swore he 
would kill Norris at sight. Some of the citizens gave 
Norris money to bear his expenses, and advised him 
to depart immediately, which he was about to do, 
when he was met in the street by Long and Wade. 

.They ordered him to give up his weapons, which 
he readily did, handing his pistol to Wade. Lon 
then examined the confition of his own pistol, an 
tried the lock deliberately. Norris, afler giving up 
his pistol, raised his hands in the most suppliant man- 
ner, walked backward, and be for his life on any 
condition. Wade first drew a club, then ran forward 
and strack Norris with his first, which turned him 
round facing a cocking his pistol, took de- 

i im, and 


After he had fired first upon Mr. | Constantinople, to cruise in those seas. 
Pleasants, the latter drew and fired thrice without ecf- | tohave gone ashore in thick weather, on a trip from 


The weather in England has been unusually mild, | 


of January and February were mild as is usual 


The great debate on Sir Robert Peel's financial 


| The Hibernia encountered large fields of ice and 


Great Batrtie.—The advices from Bombay are 


battle between the English and native troops, in which 
| the British lost 3400 men! including several distin- 
| guished officers, (50;European,) among whom was 


being, as is stated, thirty thousand men! The resuit 
is called, by the English accounts, * as glorious a vic- 
_ tory as ever crowned the British arms, and equalled 
only oy the field of Waterloo. The Sikh army crossed 
the Sutlej, with, atthe lowest estimate, 30,000 men, 
(ot whom 20,000 or 30,000 were cavalry,) and about 
150 pieces of cannon of the largest calibre moveable | 
in the field, and exquisitely finished, 

Wilmer’s Times reports the loss of the Ocean Pro- 
peller Marmora, which left this country last year, for 
She is said 


Constantinople to Beyroot, and became a total loss. 
—The Marmora was owned chiefly or wholly by 
Rufus K. Page, Esq., of Hallowell. 

The debate in the British Parliament on Sir Robert 
Peel's Tariff measures was brought to a close on the 
18th of February, after a powerful speech from Mr. 
Cobden, on the weakness of the Protectionists, nu- 
mericaliy and politically. The vote was as tollows: 

For Sir Robert Peel's motion, 337 

Against it, 240 


Majority for the motion, 97 


A lamentable accident recently happened near Zi 
velle, in Holland. Fifteen persons were upset in 
crossing the river in a boat, and every one of them 
perished in sight of their friends on the shore. 

The Flemish papers are very much occupied in re- 
cording disasters arising from recent inundations, 
which appear to have been very extensive in Belgi- 
um, 

A woman named LeCalvez was tried at Quimper 
upon a ehetgs of having murdered her third husband, 
recently, and convicted. 

At Avignon, the Jewish temple has been destroyed 
by fire, with all which it contained ; the heaviest part 
of the loss being the sacred books, many of which 
were of great antiquity. 

Twelve men were killed near Dover recently by 
an explosion of gunpowder in a cave where they had 
taken refuge, and others terribly wounded. The 
men had been warned of their danger. 

The American Minister was confined to his house 
by severe indisposition. 


Business generally was dull in England, and the 
Meney Market, from various causes, ina very unsat- 
isfactory state. 


Preparations ror War.—Whether or not we 
are to have war, great preparations are being made 
for it. The army is to be increased 10,000 men ; the 
militia are to be in readiness for immediate training ; 
the. ordinance corps are to receive an accession of 
1,500 men; the royal marines 3,500 men; and the 
land regiments of the line 6,000. The increase in 
the navy will be about 1,000 men.—Liverpool Times. 

A great sensation is stated to have been excited at 
Paris, by the extraordinary phenomenon of a young 
girl, from Normandy, who s the electric 
power of the torpedo." M. Argot has made several 
proofs of of this singular quality. 

According to the German newspapers, there is now 
raging in several parts of Russia, a violent disease 
among cattle, similar in every respect to the cholera. 

a 
‘OUR OUTSIDE FORM. 

There are several articles, both original and select- 
ed, on our first and last pages, which challenge crit- 
ical notice at our hands, to an extent so entirely be- 
yond our limits in the present number, that we are 
compelled to defer what we wish to say till another 
week. The ‘ Refuge of Oppression,’ however, will 
speak for itself, and is more than usually rich. Pro- 
slavery Universalism, Perfectionism alias Oberiinism, 
Atheism, Democracy, &c. all are found in full ery 
against radical adolitionism. The selections from 
the New-York Globe are partic ularly disgust ng and 
atrocious, but fair specimens of American * democra- 
cy. The suggestions of our correspondent ‘A.’ are 
evidently made im the right spirit, and not with any 
‘wish to see the truth diluted, and must therefore pro- 
duce a good effect. The speech reported by our 
friend Amasa Walker, to prevent being misunder- 
stood, is a curious mixtore, which we will try to an- 


‘Lynn Pioneer is characteristic, bot more amusing 
than edifying. The long review, on our last page, 


% a with full: 
alyze in due season. His letter to the editor of the She N py. ey 








from Dublin, by R. Johnston, shall be attended to. 












H. 4. BRIGHAM 
South Abington, March 14, 1846.” 





NORFOLK COUNTY, A. 8. SOCIETY. 


ance of Writram Luoyp Garrison, Tuomas T. 
Stone, Caantes Lenox Remonp, Parker Pixts- 
sury, Lorine Moopy, Epwis Tuomrson, and oth- 
er friends from within and without the county. 

A cordial imvitation is extended to all members and 
friends of the?Massachusetts A. 8. Society in Bos- 
ton, and throughout the State and country, to give 
us the assistance of their nce and counsels. 

hospitable 


They may be sure of jal and wel- 
come. wis 5 
Let it be a gathering unprecedented for its num- 


bers, its interest and its efficiency ! 
4 2: rhe ee QUINCY, President. 
Nerease S. Suita ; 
Anne Warren Wasrox, § Secretaries. 





ANTLSLAVERY LECTURES. 


Tuomas T. Sronz, lately from Maine, Agent of 
the Massachusetis A. S. Society, will lecture in 


Northboro’, Friday, March 27 
Berlin, Saturday, - 28 
Southboro’, Monday, « ‘30 
Hopkinton, Wednesday, April 1 
Framingham, Friday, “ 3 
Sherburne, Monday, “ 6 
Dover, Wednesday, “ 8 
Gites B. Sresains will lecture in 
Plympton, riday, March 27 
Halifax, Sunday, 29 
Kingston, ‘Tuesday, “ 31 
Doxbury, Thursday, April : 2 
Marshfield, Saturday, “ 4 
South Scituate, Monday, “ 6 
Hanover, Wednesday, + 8 
Hingham, Friday, “ 10 
Weymouth, Sunday, “ 12 
Parker Pittsaury will lecture in 
Hanson, Wednesday, April 1 
Duxbury, Thursday, “ 2 
Salem, Saturday, « 4 
Manchester, Monday, “ ‘6 
Gloucester, Wednesday, « 8 
Rockport, Satu rday, “ 1 
Essex, Monday, “ 13 


The friends of freedom in all the above mentioned 
towns, are urged to co-operate with these able and 
devoted lecturers, by securing to them convenient 
places for their meetings—giving extended notices— 
and conveying them from place to place without 


charge. 
LORING MOODY, 
General Agent of the Mass. A. 8. Society. 





BOSTON FEMALE A: 8S. SOCIETY. 


The quarterly meeting of the Boston Female Anti- 
Slavery Society will be held on Wednesday after- 
noon, April 8th, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, at the 
house of Mr. ©. Bramhall, No. 21 Edinboro’ street.. 

The Boston Social Circle in aid of the next Fair 
will meet with them @ same time and place. 

A full attendance of these meetings is requested. 

SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, Rec. Sec. 

Boston, March 23. 





LECTURES ON4CAPITAL J UNISHMENT 


Addison Davis of Lynn will lecture on Capital 
Punishment in the following places : 


Medfield, Wednesday, April 1 
E. Medway, Thursday, we 
Holliston, Friday, “ 3. 
Mendon, Saturday, ” 4, 
Woonsocket, Sunday, +6 Bs 


Will some one in each of the above places see that 
proper arrangements are made for these lectures ? 





PHONOGRAPHIC DISPLAY WITH VERBA- 
TIM REPORTING. 


Challenge by a Mechanic against all professional Re- 
porters, for a trial in rapid writing. 

A meeting will be held in the Hall, 239 Washing- 
ton street on Friday evenmg, March 27, at 7 1-2 
o'clock. Messrs. Andrews, Boyle, Hornsby and oth- 
i will take part in the proceedings. Admission, 

ree. 

Mr. Hornsby will commence a class in the same 
place on Tuesday evening, March 31st. Tickets for 
the course of lessons, one dollar. 





PUBLIC NOTICE 


Mr. James Hornsey, Practical Ph phist and 
Verbatim Reporter, from England, avails himself of 
this opportunity of informing the inhabitants of Bos- 
ton and its vicinity, that it is his intention. to con:- 
mence Public and Private Classes, for the purpose of 
teaching the ry interesting, delightful and in- 
structive art of Phonography, or writing according to 
sound. Mr. Hornsby comes to this country under 
the recommendation of Mr. Isaac Pirmas of Bath, 
inventor and founder of the Writing and Printing 
Reformation, commenced in this country and already 
prosecuted by Messrs. Andrews & Boyle of Boston, 
sole publishers of Phonographic works. 


-* DENTAL SURGERY. 


HE subscriber would invite particular attention 
to this advertisement, which he thinks may claim 
a place among the late improvements in Dentistry. 
He engages that the compensation for every descrip- 
tion of Dental Work, from the insertion of one Tooth 
to that of a whole Upper and Lower Set, shall be but 
one half the amount charged by others, and stated to 
be only the cost of construction. He agrees, further, 
that after sufficient time has ela to test the work, 
should the same gee to be inferior to any done in 
this city, or not be satisfac to the patient, the 
money paid will be returned. The subscriber would 
state*that he has permission to refer to Ladies and 
Gentlemen of this city, for whom all kinds of Den- 
tal Operations have been performed, and may re- 
mark that he has had several years experience in the 
business, having been employed in the Dental Estab- 
lishment of Dr. N. C. Keep, and hav: ee — 
Dental Plate Work in that of Dr. D. K. s, 
excepting that made by students,) for two and a 
foie years—also the entire direction 


bants’ Exchange, (and subsequently sent to the 
Eucperer of Rewis sad the Sultan of Turkey) and 
u- 

setts Charitable Association at Quincy Hall, which 





115 court (CORNER OF SUDBURY) STREET. 
Feb. 13. 3m 


MACON B. ALLEN,. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrict 69 Connmitt, _ 
is6mos BOSTON. 


ISAAC CALDWELL’S 


Genteel Boarding House, ; 

No. 20 Butolph-street, about half way between Cam- 
tiles at ERO A silane, 

C. would re inform the publie, that he 

has fitted opened his house to accommo- 

vith Board and inay favor 


ing those 
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For the Liberator. 
TO FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


A God-sent star! shot out from Southern night, 
Thou seem'‘st, O Douglass! freed from bondage dire, 


on os 
OF THE 
Wittisam Leorp Gannison: 
Dear Sin—The Liberator of 30th January was 


REFORMATORY. 
DISOUS- 





To stream through Northern heav ns a startling light, 
And wake the nations with thy tongue of fire. 


Thy voice, now pealing truth o'er ocean’s main, 
Borne by the waves that heard its silver tones, 
ls echoing back the thrilling sounds again, 
And shaking tyrants on their trembling thrones. 


Speak boldly, then, for all the trodden down, 
The word that God may give thee to proclaim ; 
And quail not, shrink not, at oppression’s frown, 
Till all the foes of man be put to shame. 





From the Belfast Northern Whig. 
THE LAND OF THE SLAVE. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


put into my hands bya friend. Jt contains an edito- 
rial article; headed ‘Rights of God—Free Discus- 
sion—Freedom of the Press.’ As the sentiments| 
which this article endeavors to promulgate appear to 
me, if fully established, to be subversive of truth and 
dangerous to Christianity, will you allow me a place 
in your columns, that | may offer a word in reply ? 
Although I use the expression dangerous to Christ- 
ianity, I believe the article to be of such a character 
as only to endanger the Abristianity of those who 
have not been educated in the evidences of revealed 
religion—a class of persons who, I am sorry to say, 
are too numerous in the community. 

As regards your views of the liberty of the press, 
and freedom of discussion—although truth, * having 





Suggested by a passage in the Life of Frederick | 


Douglass. 


[Mr. Douglass relates, that his first longings for free- 
dom were awakened jn his childhood, when, lying 
under a tree, he watched the birds at play among 
its branches. } 

The boy made his rest wherg, for ages, waved on 

One tree of a forest, whose thousands were gone ; 

But the soft Summer airs through its foliage still 

played, 

And the wild birds rejoiced in the depth of its shade. 

Oh! broad was the river, and lovely the scene, 


* That spread where the wilds of that forest had been;| that truth alone approves itself to the mind, and is 


The noon lay, in splendor, on field and on wave, 
But the boy knew it shone on the Land of the Slave. 


And well might he cast his young limbs on the soil ; 
Their grace was for fetters, their strength was for toil ; 
F or the current that blent with his hfe-stream was one, 
That burst, in far time, by the fount of the sun. 

Oh! dark was the midnight that shadowed its course, 
But his eye was still lit by the fire of that source ; 
For the changeless old charter, that liberty gave, 
Hath a record stil! left in the Land of the Slave. 


But, where might that weary eye rest, when it sought 


Some spot where the brand of his memory was not 
He turned from the fields, with their Summer wealth 
filled, 


For he knew in what terror their furrows were tilled ; 

He looked on the river, and thought of the day 

Its waters had wafted his kindred away, 

And the tears of the young that had blent with its 
wave, 

But, alas! for bright youth in the Land of the Slave. 


He saw the fair sky, like an ocean of blue, 


a fair field,’ has nothing to fear—I am of opinion that 
those persons are mistaken, who think that truth and 
error ought to be sent hand and hand into the 
| world. 1! have long entertained the view, that 
the most successful way to promote the cause 
of truth, or prevent the spread of error, is by sim- 
| ply being engaged in the cause of truth, which will 
| alone approve itself to the mind, while by circulating 
| error, we are only throwing obstacles in our own 
way; for trath will unquestionably be most success- 
ful where it has least to contend with; and error has 
ever been the antagonist of truth. Besides the fact 
capable of regenerating the world, another reason pre- 
| sents itself why the less error is known to the minds 
of men, the better; al] men do not reason correctly, 
nor arrive at right conclusions, even where both 
| sides of a question have been examined, as may be 
witnessed by the diversity of opinions existing upon 
| 
| 


} 


moral and religious subjects. Nor have all men hon- 
esty of intention, nor equally pure motives in the 
| pursuit of knowledge. ‘There may not exist a sufii- 
| ciency of knowledge of facts in every instance to en- 
able the enquirer to distinguish between truth and 
| falsehood, and hence persons of the best intention 
and purest motives may be led astray. Even were 
| my confidence in the unconquerable energy of truth 
| absolute, (which £ must say is not the case in ev- 
| ery instance, or under all! circumstances,) I could 
not become the instrument of disseminating error, 
| merely for the purpose of showing that truth is able 
| to conquer it. 
mankind, shows that truth has not triumphantly 
| prevailed over error; but on the contrary, that error 


| has mightily prevailed over truth. From the very 


The histery of the world, and of 


r. Now, if God have not the right to take 
human life, or to punish his creatures, then by ne 





_ | for it would be absurd to suppose that God would do|_ 


what he has no right to do, and the history of the 
world and of man, since the morning of the crea- 
tion, would become a fable or a dream. But if death 
be not the result of an established law of God, then 
must we look for another supreme governor of the 
human life is taken away agreeably to certain laws 
of our being, or denies that God has attached a pen- 
alty to the breach of those laws by which he gov- 
erns the moral, physical and intellectual worlds, even 
to the extent of human life, is as incapable of reason- 
ing correctly, or of forming just notions of God's 
rights and government, as the man whoseriously de- 
nies the fact that the sun, moon and stars shine, is 
ineapable of making progress in the science of astron- 
omy. ‘I’o attempt convincing such a person by any 
process of reasoning, would be absurd, until he 
would admit facts and first principles. 

Bat is it possible for any one to be a non-resistant, 
without admitting or believing friend Stearns’s con- 
clusion, that ‘if human life be inviolable, God can- 
not rightfully take it’? I think itis. Mr. S. begs. 
the question—‘ the absolute inviolability of human | 
life.’ I ama non-resistant, because | believe it is 
God's right alone to take the lifeofman. And it ap- 
pears to me, that those whe deny this right to God, 
destroy the only foundation on which the reasonable- 


_valeano, as by them cities, towns and villages 


_ 


| 
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overwhelmed and left in ruins. Let.us hold converse 


ish. by the rothless 
Let us go to our hospitals and lunatic asyiums, 
visit the abodes of misery and destitution that are 
around us. Let us see the fund mother Jeaning over 
the expiring infant, already suffering the pangs of 





victim ; her soul filled with anguish, and her heart 
bleeding for the pain which is tearing its vitals. Let 
us behold hearths and homes made desolate by the 
ravages of death, and see if there be any thing in the 
analogy of these facts, that are within the sphere of 
our limited investigation, to warrant the conclusion 
that any thing else than total annihilation or unutter- 
able misery in a future state isthe fate of man, If 
by reason and analogy we cannot discover the future 
with any degree of certainty, and if we have no high- 
er authority than reason, how is it possible for the 
votaries of its supremacy to ‘believe in eternal 
growth and progress’? Let none then reject the Bi- 
ble as an uninspired book, for in italone have hfe and 
immortality been brought to light. But it seems we 
must also ‘disclaim infallibility,’ and ‘ repudiate all 
arbitrary authority’—reason, of course, not being ex- 
cepted, any more than the Bible. The Bible, like 
other books, is a mixture of truth and falsehood, of 
good and evil, and we are to receive no more of it 
than our reason approves of. But‘as our reason is no 





ness of non.resistance rests—God's right alone to 
govern his creatures. But to deny that God does 
govern his creatures, is contrary to experience, and 
absurd. If there be no penalty attached by him to 
the breach of any of his laws—if he has affixed no 
marks of his displeasure to what is wrong, or has 
given no evidence of his approval of what is right, 
it is impossible that right and wrong, vice and virtue, 
could ever have had existence, or for men ever to 
learn what the will of God is; a doctrine which 
would destroy all motives to obedience, by destroy- 
ing all moral and natural distinctions. If it be true, 
man can have no responsibilities—neither duties to 
perform, nor evils to avoid—there is neither order nor 
arrangement in the universe—we are still under the 
reign of universal chaos. Mr. Stearns’s position is, 
‘life being the gift of God to man, and becoming his 
property, God cannot justly take it away.’ Butin the 
denial of God's right to take human life, there is one 
very important consideration overlooked by him— 
that all God's gifts to man are conditional, and that 
| they can claim their continuance no longer than they 
obey his laws and government. By a law of ¢ Na- 
ture's God,’ the seed cast into the bosom of the earth 








And thought of the mother his infancy knew— | beginning, false doctrines, heresies, idolatries, cruel- springs up and becomes food for man. This is God’s 
Of the love that through toil and through bondage | ties, revenge and injustice, have filled the minds of | gift; but can man lay claim to the fruits of the earth 

she bore, | the great bulk of mankind, and developed themselves | any longer than he cultivates the soil? Let him neg- 
And the night-coming step that might seek him no in their actions ; while truth was confined to the few, | ject to cast in the seed, and he will be deprived of 

more. of whom the world was not worthy, and who not/ the fruit. Mem of Mr, Stearns’s sentiments habitu- 
Oh! faint was the faith of his future, and dim unfrequently have had to hide themselves in caves ally overlook facts. There appears to be an under- 
The hope that soul-masters had granted to him ; | and mountains. So long as pride, self-love, the love | current of thought flowing through all their opin- 


But they said that the grass had grown green on her! of novelty and singularity, and other evil passions, | 
" | 


grave, * | influence the conduct of mankind generally, ought | fairs, either by rewarding or punishing men for their 
And he wished her not back to the Land of the Slave. we not to be careful in keeping all error from their jeonduct. If they witness any of his judgments, 
Yet, ever the birds in the branches above, | minds, and - porpenting truth to them in its own | these thing are easily accounted for. They happen 
Sang on in the joy of their freedom and love— | beauty and simplicity ? by some kind of natural necessity, with which God 
Their freedom, that sceptre or sword never cleft; | You say, that in your last number ‘ you stated that | has little or nothing to do. We are born, get disease, 


Their love, on which tyrants no footprints had left 


And oh! fot their lot, where a shadow ne'er crossed | ; 
| resistance, but especially relating to the ‘rights of 


The light of the Summers Iris childhood had lost, 


For their song that burst forth, like a stream from its 


cave, 


And their wings that could waft from the Land of the | 


Slave ! 


Young lover of freedom, that prayer was not vain, 


Though far was the moment that shivered thy chain ; 


But woe for the heart that can find in the clime 
Of its early remembrance but deserts of time ! 
Our isle hath her sorrows; the page of her years 
Is dark with the memory of discord and tears ; 


But she still owns the heart and the hand that would | 


save, 


And we welcome thy steps from the Land of the | 


Slave 
Stranorlar, January, 1846 





From Dickens's London News. 
\ REMONSTRANCE WITH AMERICANS. 


Brothers, why this rage and scorn? 
Why these gibes and taunting flung ? 
Were your sires not English born? 
Speak you not the English tongue? 
Think you not with English thought? 
ls not Shakspeare yours and ours ? 
And the same religion taught 
In our cities and your bowers? 
Brothers, turn your thoughts to peace, 
And let all this discord cease. 


Why should war affright the earth ? 
Were the lands you covet thus, 
Richer, larger, better worth, 
Wherefore should you fight with us? 
*T would be scandal to our kind, 
An opprobrium to our creed, 
If through rage and malice blind, 
One American should bleed ; 
Or if England’s meanest son 
Lost his life for Oregon. 


if ye do desire the land, 
"Bide your hour—’twill not be long; 
Clear it—plant it—send a band 
Peaceful, enterprising, strong, 
Who will people all the clime, 
Spreading commerce as they go, 
Free to answer in their time, 
When you ask them, ‘ Yes, or no!’ 
But beware, for Freedom’s sake— 
Oh, beware, the part you take. 


it would be a dastard shame— 
Shame more deep than words can breathe— 
If for this we lit the flame, 
Or drew weapon from its sheath. 
Deeper guilt, more heinous sin, 
If the foolish quarrel grew ; 
And the nations pressing in, . 
Ranged themselves for us or you; 
And the earth was filled with hate, 
‘Because you were insatiate. 


Freedom's prophet England taught, 
And you learned what she instilled ; 

You the inspiration caught ; 
Be your prophecy fulfilled. 

Show the world that doubts the fact, 
That of freedom are not born 

Rabble passion, frenzied act, 
Utter recklessness and scorn,— 

If so once, they need not be: 

Wisdom dwells with Liberty. 


Let the bloody flag be furled; 
Nobler is the task we're set; 
And ‘tis treason to the world 
To neglect it, or forget. 
Science woos us to her arms ; 
New Discovery waits our time ;— 
Young Invention spreads her charms ; 
Knowledge beckons us to climb. 
Brothers, join us in the yan, 
And we'll lead the march of man. 


But if madly bent on strife, 
And all reason speaks in vain ; 
Be the guilt of every life 
in the unnatural contest slain, 
On your heads ;—and ere 'tis o'er, 
Such a lesson you shall learn, 
As shall sicken you of war. 
Brothers, for your hand we yearn! 


| 


| they cannot tolerate either the one or the other.’ 
| Although I presume some of them are of age, and can 
speak for themselves, | venture to assert, that not- 
| withstanding their dislike to the publication of arti- 


| cles which sometimes appear in the columns of the | 
| Liberator, they may yet have some idea of what a! 


free press and what free discussion ought to be. 
| They may understand the liberty of the press, and 


| penalty, freely express his opinions, no matter how 


saries ; 


I cannot see 
| that the advocates of free discussion are bound, by 
their principles, to engage in controversy with every 
nonsensical or impertinent disputant that may assail 
them. It happens not unfrequently, that attacking 
or combatting an error gives it a degree of impor- 
tance or notoriety it might not otherwise obtain. 


discussion or the liberty of the press. 


could not allow the objectionable numbers to be seen 
by his family, because he believed they contain fun- 
damental errors, [ am of those who believe that pa- 
rents have duties to perform to their children, and 
heads of families to their households—that every in- 
dividual man has duties to perform to his brethren— 
taat one of these duties a father owes to his children 
is, to guard their inexperienced minds against the in- 
| gress of error, and provide for them wholesome and 
| sound doctrine, as studiously ashe would provide 
wholesome and nutritious food for their bodies. I 
do not say their education ought to consist in being 
able to reason mathematically upon abstract theolog- 
ical doctrines, or that the parent has any right to 
foree his peculiar views upon the child. Yoa ask, 
‘Is it wise, or right, for this man to assume an abso- 
lute control over the reason and conscience of his 
family?’ lIanswer, no. But as God has entrusted 
them, body and soul, in the order of nature, to his 
care, and holds him responsible for his treatment of 
them, it becomes his duty to keep from their hands 
books or newspapers which he conceives contain and 
advocate doctrines subversive of the ‘rights of God’ 


religion and piety among them, He has this right, 
at least until their minds have arrived to a degress 
of maturity, of moral and intellectual culture, to en- 
able them to judge for themselves. Would you pat 
into the hands of your child a book of obscene, licen- 
tious or immoral tendeney ? 

You say, ‘this perturbation about the Liberator, 
this intolerance, this destitution of faith in the safety 
and utility of free discussion, is the result of morbid 
sensibility, and exhibits great weakness’—that * his 
views of the ‘rights of God’ and of the Bible (in re- 
lation to war and slavery,) are not the result of in- 
nate conviction.’ It is not improbable that your cor- 
respondent is one of those who believe that they can 
have an innate conviction-of truth upon the autho- 
rity of testimony, and that men are indebted to tes- 
timony for a great deal of the knowledge they pos- 
sess. But why is so severe and so unchristian a 
judgment passed upon one who, you say, ‘ sincerely 
holds his views’ ? Only, I presume, because his rea- 
sonings and conclusions do not exactly square with 
your own. He has the misfortune, it appears, to dif- 
fer from you, and one or two others, who may be as 
morbidly sensitive as himself, and who have no bet- 
ter right. to claim infallibility, than he has. How an 

pinion can be si ly entertained without innate 
conviction, [ caunot understand. Perhaps you will 
enlighten your readers upon this point, as there ap- 
pears to me to be a contradiction in terms. 

I come now to consider Mr. Stearns’s theory, in re- 
gard to the rights, of God,as set forth in the columns 
of the Liberator, that God cannot, without commit- 








| the publication of a communication in the Liberator | g.¢] pain 
, 


of 10th October, signed Charles B. Stearns, on non- | .-eation—of birth and death—of change and decay’ ; 


| and so here the matter rests—for with these laws you | 
is | 
But | would ask, | 
who has made this necessity ?—who is it has ordain- 


God,’ had excited considerable sensation among some | 
of your readers, ‘ who evidently do not yet know what | 
free discussion, or what a free press should be, as/| 


heterodox they may appear in the eyes of his adver- | 4, 
believing at the same time that those who re- | 
fuse to give facilities to the advocates of error, for 
spreading their opinions, or who deem it inexpedient | 


As regards the subscriber of the Liberator, who! jjJustrated by Christ. 


as regards his moral government, and the interests of 


ions, that God takes little cognizance of human af- 


say C. B.S.‘ has no controversy.” * Whatever 


mortal, is necessarily perishable.’ 


sicken and die, ‘ according to the laws of | 


| more infallible, no more certain a guide, than the 
| Bible—as we can have no more faith in the conclu- 
| sions of our own minds, in the arbitrary dictates of 
| our own understandings, than in the arbitrary teach- 
_ ing of Christ and his apostles, how is it possible, ask, 
| to know any thing with certainty, or to exclude from 
| the world universal skepticism? We can have no 
certain ‘evidence upon which to’ decide,’ in any 
case—faith will become impossible, even faith in that 
most self-evident of all propositions—that there will 
be ‘eternal growth and progress.’ 
In conclusion. Ttappears to me that there is a se- 
rious defect in the judgments of those who reject the 
Bible, because it represents God as taking human 
life by war and judicial punishments, while in the 
book of nature and providence they see the execu- 
tions of his judgments daily happening. But they 
are no less in error, who, presuming upon God's 


= 









}souls into the way of destruction,’ and is not a doc- 


dissolution, and which death will soon seize as bis|the most distant idea of its occasioning so much 


bondage, have not cist aside the teaching of those 
‘they have been accustomed to reverence as 


of salvation.’ This belief, that God is so different 
»m good men, and is so high that nobody can reach 
him, is only a remnant of the doctrines wherewith 
priests have for many years ‘beguiled unwary 


tine of Christianity. My only object in writing as 
1 did was, not to provoke controversy, for I had nct 


trouble, nor to injure any persons in their religious 
belief, but to suggest a few ideas, that had for some 
time seemed of importance to me, as lying at the 
root of all reform ; and the Liberator having declared 
itself im favor of free discussion, I was induced to 
offer my ideas to its editor for publication. Ido not 
think ] transgressed the laws of free discussion, in so 
doing ; and 1 would sincerely ask those friends who 
are so displeased at the Liberator being made the ve- 
hicle for promulgating such ideas, to recollect that it 
is professedly a non-resistant as well as an anti-sla- 
very paper. My subject was, the basis on which non- 
resistance rests; and I cangit see why it was any 
more necessary to suppress upon that point, 
than upon anti-slavery. If i 
becoming unpopular distur 
nents, I would say to them, 
make it popular, by supp: 
ticles. You must go to of its unpopular- 
ity, and discontinue the discussion of all those sub- 
jects which ‘ an evil and adulterous generation’ may 
disapprove. { accidentally overheard a conversation 
upon this subject at one time, in which it was said, 
* He ought to be heard in reply, but it is a pity any 
thing was ever published on the subject.’ I envy 
not the state of that man’s mind who could object, 
on that score, against publishing newspaper views. 
The truth is, no reform can ever do any real good, 
by concealing the truth on other subjects. It is pre- 
cisely the error of the Church, which treads upon 










shall reformers, in their zeal to spread one kind of 
truth, let other truths lie ‘slain in the streets’? I 
trust not. Let us, then, for one moment, see if it is 
any worse to deny God's right to kill, than it is to 
deny his right to do any other wrong thing. Right 
and wrong depend upon the practical tendencies of 
such and such deeds. Now if lying is injurious, and 
therefore wrong, is it any more right for Ged to lie 





right to judge and punish his creatures, recorded in 
the Bible, would endeavor to establish their own 
right todo the same. That Bible which they profess 
to believe, says to them—‘ Dearly beloved, avenge 
not yourselves ; forfit is written, Vengeance is mine. 
1 will repay, saith the Lord.’ 
we deprived of this right? It is because you are 
neither omniscient nor infallible. Before you can es- 
tablish your right to sit in judgment upon your 
brethren, and punish them by war or judicial ven- 
geance—before the right of any one to perform an 
action involving the destinies of haman life can be 
established, the ability to perform it agreeable to 


mistake, must also be established. But if truth be 
the same now that it was in the days of Noah, Abra- 
ham and Moses, may we not go to war and punish 
our enemies with the same innocence that they did ? 
No. Although truth was the same then that it is 
now, and ever will be, yet men had not then as fall 
a revelation of it as we have now ; nor perhaps have 
we as full a revelation of it as those who may come 
after us. 
the passage in Genesis, in the case of Noah, that God 
ever gave to man the right to shed the blood of man. 


But, they ask, why are | 


perfect rectitude, and the want of all possibility of 


But [ deny the popular interpretation of 


than it is for man? And if refusing to be kind to all 
| men is of an injurious tendency, and of course not 


all truth, in order to carry forward its belief; att | 
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right, has God a greater right to be cross and surly 
|than man has? If to hold slaves is detrimental to 
| man, is not God under obligation to keep clear of 
that sin, as well as you and I? Every anti-slavery 
|man will say, without hesitation, that Ged has no 
right to hold slaves. And if our friends should hear it 
| asserted that H. C. Wright was a slavcholder, would 
they not deny the assertion, end fee] injured by it, 
that a dear friend is slandered? So if we love God, 





| shall we not cast the imputation from him, and bold- 
| ly assert that he does not hold slaves ? This is all that 
/ 1 have done in regard tokilling: I have been so aw- 
fully wicked as to say that my best friend is not a 
| slaveholder ! !!—does not ever take life. Jf we wish to 
ascertain the character of the true God, (blessed be 
' his name !) we have a ‘ sure witness,’ even Him who 
| was the ‘ brightness_of his Father's glory, and the ez- 
| press image of his person.’ We need not ‘ascend 
| up into heaven to bring him down from above, or de- 
|seend below to bring him up from beneath,’ but 
r Immanuel, God with us,’ is the interpreting of De- 


|ity tous. ‘He that hath seen me, hath seen my Fa- 


'ed those laws of creation, of birth and death, of The whole passage means that God gave to man the ther also,’ says the Savior; and the only question to 


change and decay, by which the natural world and 


mankind are governed? If it be God, then are they 
| an essential part of his government, and what hap- 


pens agreeably to them, may be considered as the 


If he kills, may 
we not kill also?’ 
something plausible in this argument, particularly 
It will have 
weight, however, with those who think they may 
But this is not all. 
If God and men were perfectly equal as regards 


_the minds of non-resistants. no 


, shoot and hang their fellow-men. 


upon many occasions to engage in controversy with | wisdom, power, knowledge, and moral rectitude, 
them, are in no way violating either the freedom of 


there would be some show of reason in it. But as 
these exist in God in an infinitely superior degree, 
| there is an infinite impossibility that God can pos- 


sess no rights but what man possesses ; and it is ab- 
surd to suppose that he has attributes which he will 
| never exercise. But you say you ‘ see nothing derog- 
| atory to the character of God in the doctrine, that he 
} cannot destroy human life agreeably to his nature as 
For if Jesus be the Messiah, 
the sent of God, the way, the truth and the life—it 
| he truly represented the mind and will of his Father, 
then, in reprobating every thing of a vindictive and 
retaliatory nature, and in acting on the principle of 
non-resistance to his enemies, leaving us an exam- 
ple that we should follow his steps, he virtually 
declared that all the life-taking under the old dispen- 
sation, whether in war or by judicial vengeance, was 
unauthorized by God, and was consummated under a 
mistaken apprehension of his real character.” 





Christ recorded in the New Testament, I have yet to 
| learn where he taught his disciples, that to take hu- 
man life, or to punish his enemies, was contrary to 
|} the character of his Father. It is true, he taught 
men to love their enemies, and not to take ven- 
geance—and why? Because it is written, ‘Ven- 
geance is mine, | will repay, saith the Lord.’ He 
taught men to forgive one another their trespasses, 
but he also taught them—‘If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father 
forgive you.’ Itis true, he came not then to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them; yet he declared that 
he would come again, to judge the world; and before 
him would be gathered all nations—that he wonld 
| separate the righteous from the wieked, and that the 
righteous would be rewarded for their righteousness, 
and the wicked punished for their iniquity. Now, if 
you believe Jesus to have truly represented the mind 
and will of his Father, why do you believe one part 
of his teaching and doctrine, to the neglect of other 
parts equally authentic andimportant? If God makes 
no difference between good and evil, in the adminis- 
| tration of his government, think you this is no way 
| derogatory to his attributes of Holiness and Justice ? 
You give your readers a very profound piece of in- 
formation in regard to the question, ‘ What is truth 7’ 
As to what itis, you say, ‘ Let this answer suf- 
fice—it is not error, and error is that which is not 
true.’ Butin answer to the question, ‘How shall it 
be discovered?’ you appear to be more ‘ unlimited in 
| your investigation,’ and your mind appears to be 
more perfectly ‘ untrammelled.’ You ‘know of no 
better way than to vindicate the sup y of rea- 
son—to plead for unfettered speech—to argue from 
analogy—to decide upon evidence—to be governed 
by facts—to disclaim infallibility—to believe in eter- 
nal growth and progresr, and repudiate all 
authority.’ 

Now [aoul suggest to the minds of those who 
are so enamored of ‘reason's supremacy,” that its sv- 
premacy can never exceed its limits or its power— 
that there is no such thing as either ‘unlimited in- 
vestigation,’ or ‘untrammelled mind,’ with finite 
creatures—that God has circumscribed both cur rea- 
son and powers of investigation, Who is there that 








Iie 








ting an act of injustice, ‘take the life of man ;' and 
that ‘all the li img, under the old dispensation, 
whether in war or by judicial vengeance, was not 


taken apprehension of his real character—the written 
word and the religious impressions of thove times to 





Let us give our thoughts to peace; “ 
Let this foolish discord cease. Cc. M. 


the contrary, notwithstanding.’ So at least your rea- 


} authorized by God, but consummated under a mis-|sepulchre of the dead, and ask reason. Can those 
}dry bones and ashes live? And reason'can yive no 


by searching can find out God, know his nature and 
attributes, or ean prdve his own immortality, or what 


his lot will be hereafter? Let us descend into the 


reply. But we are toargue from analogy. Then let 
us read God's character in the terrible thunder and 


acts of God himself, either as re warding or punishing | 
| his creatures. But, ‘if God take life,’ asks your) o¢¢ 
. | friend, ‘surely he cannot blame us for imitating him. | 
free discussion, to mean nothing more than thatevery | He is the standard for us to go by: 


man may, without hindrance, molestation, pain or | At first sight, there appears 


Although | have read all the sayings and doings of 


| right to shed the blood of animals, but that he might 
not innocently shed a brother’s blood, for ‘ at the hand 
of every man's brother will I require—not man re- 
quire—the blood of man.’ But the Israelites drove 
out their enemies before them, and took possession 
anaan—may not we drive out our enemies be- 
fore us, and take possession of their lands? I think 
not. It wasGod who drove them out, and the Israelites 
were only his instraments. He might have destroy- 
ed those wicked nations which the land was ready to 
spew out, and the measure of whose iniquity was 
full, by earthquake, or by his lightning, as he did 


Sodom, or by drought, famine or plague; as he has a | 


right to choose what instruments he pleases in che 
execution of his judgments upon the wicked. Butas 
vou have no means of knowing when a nation or an 
individual has become absolutely incorrigible, and un- 
til God gives you special directions in the case, you 
have no rightto judge them, or to deal out death 
and destruction upon them. You know not how lit- 
tle you are serving the cause of Christianity, or how 
much you are doing to bring that Bible which you 
profess to believe into contempt, by endeavoring to 
show that it justifies you in the destruction of the 
lives of your brethren, whom Christ told you to for- 
give; you are doing more by this to prevent the spread 


of the gospel of Christ, than all your observance of | 


Sabbaths, your calling of assemblies, your making 
long prayers, your missionary, Bible and tract soci- 
| eties, and your revivals of religion, (so called,) have 
, ever done to promote it. 
| I am, dear Sir, 


' 


Yours in the cause of trnth, 
| 


ROBERT JOHNSTON. 

23 Capel-street, Dublin, 

Feb. 26, 1846. 

P. 8S. It may be said that I have here spoken of 
the simplicity of truth when presented to the mind, 
at the same time that | hold it to be a subject of su- 
pernatural revelation. I wish to correct any mistake 
that may arise, on this point, by saying, that while 
there are truths which reason, without revelation, 
ean discover, there are others, beyond the province 
of reason to discover, and which are necessarily su- 
pernatural revelations ; that a truth may appear very 
reasonable, when revealed, which, had it not been 
revealed, reason alone could never have discovered. 

{ find I have omitted to notice the judicial pun- 
ishment of the Jews. Now it ought to be remem- 
bered, that the Jewish polity was a Theocracy, and 
that no other nation ever stood in the same relation 
to God, nor any other rulers, as did theirs, until the 
time they rejected God by asking a king. These 
facts, taken in connexion with God's right to punish 
his. creatures, (not arbitrarily, but as a righteous 
Judge,) which has been already established, ought 
forever to set this question at rest. J only ask for the 
Bible, that its claims may be heard through the same 
medium that it has been traduced, and | have no fear 
of the result. It has stood the shock and braved 
the storm of eighteen hundred years, and | think will 
still outlive the fury and opposition of its adversa- 
ries. 





THE CHARACTER OF GOD -- SACREDNESS OF LIFE. 
Boston, March 13, 1846. 
To the Editor of the Liberator : 

Dear Srr—tI did not intend to answer the various 
attacks which have appeared in the Liberator, upon 
my position in regard to God's right to take life, and 
should even now remain silent, not believing that a 
person so completely conquered in argument as | 
have doubtless been, would have the audacity to ap- 
pear again in defence of such a horrid idea as that it 
is really out of place for our God to &ill, had it not 
been for questions which { am desired to answer. by 
} «C.’ im the last Liberator. Before doing that, 1 wish 
to say a word in regard to my recent articles, which 
have awakened so much of the dormant spirit of pro- 
scription, as appears from your correspondents. 1 
utterly diselaim the idea of being ‘a distarber of the 


calculated to offend a fully emancipated soul. There 
may be persons whose minds are not capable of com- 
_ prebending the truth, that * what it is wrong for man| 
to do, it is not right for God to do" but I contend 








son decides, and so you are free to declare, even 


the sharp winged lightning. Let us learn his attri- 





peace of Israel, or of having uttered any thing at ail aia 





| be decided in this matter is just this: ‘Did Jesus 
| Christ, when on earth, ever kill a human being °° 
| If.not, then God will not, unless Gud is a changed 
; 
| 
wrathful, man-slaying God. 


| ter than God, to hold the common idea in regard to 


God's taking life. As far as man is concerned in 


| giving life, he has a right to kill; but remember that 


| God, and not man, gives all the life that is of any val- 
| beings had no souls, it would be a curious kind of 
| world that we live in. 
| thor of the soul's, but not of the body's existence ; 
{and the moment he kills, he takes the soul from the 
| body, and trespasses upon the rights of man by depri- 
ving him of a medium of communication with other 
souls. 
Here I 


much. 


would close, as 1 have said so 
A great deal ought to be said in regard to 
| this unatter; but asco much displeasure is excited by 
the subject, perhaps it had better, for the present, be 
dropped. For one, I would like to hoist the white 
flag of peace, in regard to this ‘ war in heaven,’ or 
‘holy war,’ or whatever else it may be termed; and 
| I do hope I shall not see the name of ¢C. B. Stearns’ 
| so often in future in connexion with this matter. 
Yours, in the hope of soon seeing the true God 
worshipped and loved by many, 
C. B. STEARNS. 
EE OE EE TO 


Temperance in Vermont.—The Temperance (Vt.) 
Herald gives the following as the complete vote of 
the State at the late election of Commissioners : 


Anti-License, 13026 
License, 12596 
Temperance majority, 430 


Last year the majority was on the other side by 
some three hundred votes—making a clear gain of 
seven hundred and thirty yotes to the Temperance 
cause 


Loss of the Emigrant Ship Cataraque, on the coast 
of King’s Island, with 414 lives—The details of the 
disaster are horrible. The vessel gradually fell over 
and filled with water, and a large number of the terri- 
fied.people below were drowned, notwithstanding the 
exertions of those on deck to rescue them. The ship 
afterwards parted, and the numbers who had clung 
to her were swept away by the surges. Others were 
washed away from different positions to which the 
had clung. Only nine contrived to get over the reef, 
and to reach the shore by swimming, and shortly af: 
terwards the vessel diasappeared, and all the. survi- 
vors who had remained by her were drowned. 


| occupied by Mr. M. Dillon, at the head of Bay-street. 


Sineurar Escare.—As Mr. Ira Johnson, of Rock- 
ville, Ct., was unloading a load of wood near a very 
steep precipice of about 20 feet descent, one of his 
horses started over the bank, drawing the other 
horse, and finally the whole load of wood, about two 
cords, after him. The wagon and load were thrown 


entre ours borers to the distance of. _ feet, 
landing with the wheels re hae Strange to tell, 


the horses were utterly un! and the _— 
was but slightly injured, one dollar paying all 

ges. 

A deputation of eminent Roman Catholics waited 
upon the King of Prussia, a few weeks ago, and pe- 


of Ronge. ‘ My dear friends,’ said ing, ‘ Pro- 
gress is stronger than I am; no one can aval aught 
against it.’ alles 
The father of the young woman who recently e 
ed with a colored ot, ollowed the pair wo Noe 
York, where he succeeded in finding and bringing 
her back to this city on Saturday noon. She has 
since returned Obes homes Sivtse.te-veeme in- 
e determination to 


| bemg. I cannot conceive how God, in Jesus, could ; 


The fact is, God is the au-! 


titioned for a law to restrain the voligicms movement} 


, r, 
6 a Catvens: Parker, Peru. 
Presto’ 


| temperatures, from ice-cold to 72 degrees 


| heit’s Thermometer. The mountain springs hay 
| been tested by the celebrated chemists, Dr. Chilog 


| of New-York, and Prof. Avery of Hamilton 
| and pronounced perferctly pure and goft. 


rious Baths, as Plunge, Shower, Douche, Hose, Fow. 
tain, Eye and Ear, Coldor Warm, are so construcyy 
as to be comfortable, inviting, and easy of acces 


| invalids at all times. The rooms are so wa 


and hear it said that he is a slaveholder, as we do,’ to render them perfectly comfortable even in t\ 
Persons afflicted with either sey 


coldest weather. 
or chronic diseases, have much to induce 
visit this establishment. The 
been particularly successful in the followi 


plaints :—Rheumatism, either acute or chronic, Gn 


incipient stages of Consumption, Dispepsia 


gestion, with its train of symptoms, as Headache, (m 


stipation, Liver Complaint, Jaundice, &c. \t 
Nervous Affections, and the various forms o 


as Typhus, Bilious, and Intermitting. It acts like, 
charm in all eruptive diseases, as Small Pox, Me 
All Scrofulous Compisina, 
and diseases arising from impurities of the blood, h 
mors, Ulcers, Fever Sores and Boils, are morem 
cessfully treated by water than by any systend 


sles, Scarlet Ferer, &c. 


medicine. 


The diet and regimen of the patients are strely 
attended to, which alone, in most cases of chrom 
disease, is far better for the patient than any sytem 
Suitable medical exammatin 
and advice constantly in attendance at the establah 
ment, who will give strict attention to the patienls 
and point outall necessary changes to facilitate te 
| be a meek, peaceful being, and, out of Christ, a| cure. 


If you put a good man | 
in a house, will he not be the same as he was before 
he went in? It is making Jesus to be a great deal bet- 


of drug medication. 


can have it at a reasonable expense. 
The inhabitants of this vicinity are particu 


tified that they can have medical advice and wis 
tion at their own houses, in all acute or chronic ds 
eases, where it is not practicable to come to the ® 


tablishment. 
| One importani item to the afflicted is, that 


ue? Whatis a body without a soul? If all created | ter-cure patients are never left to groan out a misen 


ble life from the ill effects of mineral or v 
poisons. 


ding board, medica! advice and attendance, 
N. B. The patients are expected to bring 


fortables and towels. 
DAVID CAMBELL, Principal. 


P. S. Located 25 miles east of Albany, 
west of Pittsfield, Mass.,and within an hour’ 
the Boston and Albany, the Hudson, and 
Housatonic railroads. 

February 20. 





fpr on Human Rights, and theit 
Guaranties. By £. P. Hurlbut, 
Law in the city of New-York. 


in behalf of Slavery. pee 
The Pioneer: or leaves from an Editor's 

By Henry Clapp, Jr. 
Amativeness; or the evils and remedies of ¢ 

Advice to the Married and Single. By 0. 
ler. 


and published semi-monthly. _ 
The Green mountain Spring, edited by D. 
Dr. R. Wesselhoeft principal contributors. 


Andrews and Boyle, and also the 
on Phonography. ' 
Mrs. Childs’ New Edition of the History 


men. 
Mrs. Childs’ New Edition of Philothes- 


York, Ist and 2d Series. 
Mrs. Childs’ Flowers for Children, Pa 


Philosophy of the 


very. 
Anti-Slavery Almanacs, 1846. 


Spear’s, O’Sullivan's and Chapin's Works 
tal Punishment. 

Also,a good assortment of Blank Books, 
For sale by BELA MARSH, No. 2 

Jan. 1 tf. 
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No.43, vp starms, Nontu sipx Bracket 
BETWEEN Hanover axp Anx-STREETS 


W HERE may be found a general 95° 
FURNITURE and FEATHERS, #'*, 
to suit all, and at low prices too for 


the 4 
cash or'on credit. Purchasers are reques 


Cc 


small discount for cash. 
March 14, 


AGENTS FOR THE LIBE - 
New-Hampsuine.—Leonard Chase, Fs” 
Vermont.—Rowland T. Robinson, 


assacnusetrs.—John Levy, © 
Adams, Fall River ;—Isaac Austin, — 
Elias Richards, Weymouth ;—Georg® 
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Ounto.—Lot Holmes, 








‘that such persons are yet under the yoke of priestly 


XVI NOL 
bs ees <CHASE’s 
‘men sent from God,’ to ‘ declare unto them the way DAGUERREOTYPE ROOMs 


Noes expense will be spared to mah, 
in the city, and to - Fashionable 
okill vA secure the most compe, 


in appertaining to the busi 
' The ie are respectfully javlied call 
judge themselves, being assured that whatet 


the HIGHEST PERFECTION oF ‘Typ ’t 
CARY, oy 
17 Apparatus, &c. furnished and warner 

D. 8. GRANDIN, Mm. p. — 


be happy to serve them in all the Varieties 


nt all 
a etisicun 


Rooms at the Graham house, 23 Brattle street, 
» . 
NOTICE 


early wy, 
to purchase the first eight volumes, now yer — 
neatly bound, and in good order, by appl 2 : 

gus 
Cornhill. March 


—__* 
BOARDERS WANTS). 
HAVE taken a very quiet and conven; 

J No. 30 London-street, and can accommodate 


ples om at the office of the Prisoner's Friend, 4) 
JOHN M. SPEAR 
NEW LEBANON SPRINGS 


In this place, so long celebrated for the beauty of 
its scenery, purity of its air, and utility of the Water 
is now institated a Warer-Cune Inrinwany: whic, 


‘ promises to be Of the 
greatest importance to the afflicted, and to perso 
recruiting the energies of the system, afy 


scenery and salubrity of the air are not often excel 
in any country. The water is abundant, and of 


water treatment hy 


Those who feel competent to treat their own cass 
| at home, and want an examination and presenpiin, 


The expense, per week, is from $5 to $8, inde 


en or cotton sheets, three woollen blankets, two ca 


N. BEDORTHA, M. D., Resident Physician. 
DR. S. GRAHAM, Counselling Physician. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, ETC. 
Counsellor # 


Jay's View of the Action of the Federal Governmell 
Port Fol 


and perverted Sexuality ; includmg Warning 


The Water-Cure Journal, edited by Joel Shew, 


} k, by Mess? 
The Complete Phonographic Class ogi Wa 


Mrs. Childs’ New Edition of Letters fun '# 
rt jst and 


Charles C. Burleigh on the Death Punishment. 
ater Cure, (« new pe 
Spooner’s Work on the Unconstitutionality 


Boston Almanac, 1846. vy Jomt 
Conversations of some on the Old Poets, ° 
R. Lowell. ate 


Rev. Theodore Parker's Discourses, Serm™, - 
Coral 


en 


Furniture and Feather Str 
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before purchasing elsewhere. Ww. BRABROO 
N. B. ‘The first price is the only pret, © 
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